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Jadge Woodward’s Address. 

The eloquent, sound and useful exposition of the 
true principles of Education, by the Hon. George W. 
Woodward, which we present:in this number, will 
amply repay the perusal. It is cheering to find, our 
prominent men devoting a portion of their time and 
thoughts to the subject. 

As soon as space will permit. we shall publish the. 
valuable and lively address of Joun L. Gow, Esy., 
of Washington, delivered before the Canonsburg 
Olome Female Institute some time ago. 





History of Education. ‘ 
The valuable and interesting series of’ papérs un 
der this head, by Ex1ias’ Scunerper, of Pottsville, is 
discontinued for the present, but will be resumed. as 
soon as leisure from other duties permits the increas- 
ed reading and research demanded by the period now’ 
reached in the subject. ' Mr. S. is the Superintend-| 
ent and Chief Teacher of the Pottsville Common 
Schools, and. has, among other the ibeed been de- 
voting a portion of the late vacation to the benefit of 
the Pa. School Journal; being not only ‘one ‘of the 


forty-four subscribers from Schuylkill, exclusive of 
a number from neighboring counties. 





Long Articles. 
This number again violates our rule as to the length 
of communications and articles. But hereafter we 
must rigidly enforce the ruleof preferring short ones. 





Correction. 

In Mr. Preston’s article on arithmetic in the Au- 
gust No. several errors occur: Page 145 left hand 
column, 9th line from bottom, “% of 10” should be 
the square root of 103; same. page, right hand col- 
umn, 16th line from bottom, “ of” should be or; page 
147, left hand column in lines 28 and 30 from top, 
«20 per cent.” should be 25; and same page, right 
hand column, 18th line from top, “them” should be #¢. 





Graded Schools. — 

We intend soon to resume urging upon the Rural 
Districts the necessity and good policy of grading 
their schools. Nothing short of this measure can 
make the common schools what they should be. In 
the mean time, ifany steps have. been taken towards 
this most desirable consummation in any Rural Dis- 
tricts or even large villages, we should like to be in- 
formed of it, and the result. 





Deferred Communications. 
Several communications are, as usual, postponed 
for want of room, Among them one by E. Lamborn, 
and an address by 8. Preston on Education delivered 
in Harmony Schoo],last May. They shall soon appear. 


Lancaster City Schools. 
The Common Schools of this District are now in 
operation: Among the rest four newly furnished 
Fand organized Secondary Schools, with three Teach- 
ers ahd.an. average of 130 pupils in each. In Octo- 
‘ber ot (November, when the eight new Primary 
} Schools ‘now in progress of erection shall be occu- 
pied, and the male and female Night Schools in ope- 
ration, we shall present such an account of our city 
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OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

A preliminary meeting was held at Blairsville, In- 
diana county, on the 11th inst., at which it was re- 
solved that a Teachers’ Institute shall be held in 
Blairsville, commencing on Monday, the 25th day of 
October, and continue in session one week. Well 
done! Indiana, and the parts round about. This is 
the right move. 

The details of the intended proceedings are not 
yet sufficiently matured for publication, but the read 
ers of the Journa) shall have them next month. 





A meeting of friends of general Education is to 
take place in Oxford, Chester county, on Monday, 
the 28th inst. (Sept.) “‘to promote the cause of Com- 
mon School Education, and, if possible, form a coun- 
ty Society of Teachers.” Good! again: The first 
object proposed is always promoted by consultation 
and mutual effort; and the second will of course be 
effected, no matter how few may (though it is hoped 
many will) participate in the first move. The fewer 
the more honorable—the more the better. 

A number of Teachers about West Chester have 
associated as a “ Teachers Association for mutual 
improvement ;” the object being to “ discuss the dif- 
ferent subjects taught in our Common Schools, in or- 
der to come at the best method of teaching them: 
write essays, procure articles to be read,” &e., &c. 
Better still! because this is individual effort for in- 
dividual improvement. Truly the autumnal cam- 
paign opens well! 





The Constitution of the Warren Co, Teacher’s 
Agsociation, and the preface to it, are worthy of pe- 
rusal by all contemplating similar movements, 








PHONETICS, 

The able report of the committee of the Lancaster 
County Educational Association, on Phonography 
and Phonotypy, which occupies so much of the Jour- 
nal this month, seems to require some notice. 

Though unable to concur in the conclusion of the 
committee, we are not among those who fear or de- 
cry the laborsof Phoneticians. On the contrary, we 
look for much good from them. Alchemy gave the 
world the useful science of Chemistry: Astrology 
contributed largely to the improvement of the nobler 
one of Astronomy: The attempt to find a shorter 
route to India discovered America; and the search 
after Perpetual Motion has no doubt led to many 
aseful improvements in practical mechanics. Thus, 
though the coveted good is generally denied to our 
most ardent pursuit, yet often a greater, though un- 
anticipated, benefit is vouchsafed to our honest efforts. 
Another singular result, too, frequently attends the 
highest aspirations of the human intellect, when ope- 





rating in some new direction and attracted onward 
by the hope of first discovery, or the glory of public 
benefaction. The same clear heads that perceive 
plainly the nature and extent of an evil and the fit- 
ness and necessity of the remedy, are generally apt 
to be carried away far beyond a mere practical de- 
gree of utilitarian success, and to push the applica- 
tion of the remedy, not merely to the removal of the 
admitted defect, but to the extirpation of the system 
itself which it disfigured. This “root and branch 
work” has ever been the fault of discoverers and re- 
formers; while avoidance of extremes and turning to 
account all practicable improvements, has been the 
policy of conservative common sense. 


In this point of view it is, that we look for much 
benefit from the zealous labors of Phonoticians.— 
They are now analyzing and will hereafter more ful- 
ly disclose, the nature of lingual sounds, and the 
connexion between them and the symbols by which 
they are represented to the eye. They will classify, 
collate and contrast their various natures, existing 
defects and numerous difficulties. But here utilita- 
rian common sense will, probably, step in and reap all 
of benefit or profit, which, in the nature of things, 
their labors can produce, While they themselves 
shall be far ahead, straining after the beautiful but 
unpracticable ideal of their scientific vision, mere 
plodding book-makers will apply the very principles 
—first discovered but long since passed by them—to 
the removal of so much of existing defects, as the 
existing order of surrounding circumstances will 
bear; and this will, in all probability, be the end.— 
In a word, spelling-books will be vastly improved, 
but the alphabet will remain unchanged. 


But even if the Roman were to be superceded by 
the phonetic alphabet, we do not suppose that all the 
evils which are commonly prognosticated would fol- 
low. Our opposition rests on other grouds.—Among 
the most frequently cited objections to phonotypy is 
the confusion and doubt which it would cast over the 
Etymological affinities of the language. At first this 
appeared to be a danger of some magnitude; but 
more mature reflection has dispelled it. If our lan- 
guage were drawn exclusively from those tongues 
which use the Roman letters, there would be some 
foundation for apprehension: But even then, it would 
be more in appearance than reality: Comparative 
Orthography shows us, for instance, that the word 
Journal comes from the French, because there we 
find a word spelled exactly in the same manner and 
meaning the same thing. When we push theety- 
mological quest, however, one step further, and sus 
pect that the French word Journal comes from the 
Latin Diurnum, we find that the ear as well as the 
eye, must take part in the decision, and its aid hav- 
ing accounted for the softening of the imitial d into 
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j, and, our knowledge of the nature of the three 
languages having brought the final Latin syllable 
jnto another class more consonant with the French 
structure, we become pretty certain of being on the 
right trace. Thus far the similarity of alphabet has 
been of some assistance, though not a certain guide. 
But, when we drive the investigation one or two de- 
grees deeper, and strike the Latin root Dies—a day— 
neither eye nor ear—that is, neither letter nor sound 
—are of any avail, and we are wholly thrown upon 
our general knowledge of all the languages involved. 
We thus perceive that whether the English word 
journal be spelled with Roman or phonetic charac- 
ter, makes little difference to the Etymologist. His 
first dependence is necessarily on the sound ; his se- 
cond on the meaning ; and his third on a knowledge 
of all the cognate languages. If, therefore, the sound 
be correctly represented by the phonetic letters, his 
knowledge of the other two requisites will lead him 
as certainly, to say the least of it, to correct results, 
as if presented to the eye by the Roman alphabet. 

The example given though an extreme, is not 2 
solitary one: Hundreds such might be adduced.— 
But when, in addition, it is taken into the account 
that etymological research leads us into a dozen oth- 
er alphabets than the Roman, as the German, Celtic, 
Welsh, Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, &c., it will be 
admitted that the sound and meaning, after all, and 
not the form of letter used in representing the for- 
mer, constitute the only safe ‘reliance of the verbal 
root-hunter. 

As to etymology within our own language, the ef- 
fect of phonotypy upon the relation of derived words 
to each other, would be no more injurious than that 
of the present alphabet. ‘The difference, to the eye, 
between bring and brought, catch and caught, &c., 
could be no greater in the dress of one alphabet than 
the other; while similarly sounding words would, 
probably, be phonetically brought into much closer 
similarity than, in numerous instances, they now 
are. 

We here speak only of phonotypy or the new mode 
of representing sounds in print by new characters. 
Of Phonography, as a system of short-hand based 
on phonetic principles, no more need be said than 
that it seems to be the best and only truly philosophi- 
cal system of stenography yet invented ; and that it 
will probably supercede all others. And here again 
is one of those tangible and most valuable fruits 
which the labors of Phonoticians have conferred 
upon the world; but which they themselves, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of strange human na- 
ture above alluded to, seem to make very little of in 
their higher enthusiasm. 


In examining the claims of Phonotypy itself, we 
put out of view in deciding, though we shall passing- 





ly examine, the expedient now evidently in progress 
by its advocates to effect their real but ulterior ob- 
ject, viz: That they only urge it as the best mode of 
teaching, what they are pleased to call, Heterotypy, 
or spelling by the use of the Roman letters. Though 
they do not intend, nor if frankly questioned will 
they say that they design, to stop here; yet they ev- 
idently wish gradually to supersede the Roman with 
the phonetic alphabet, by accustoming the public 
mind to it, in seeing it subsiduary for a time to the 
former. There can be no doubt of this. 

But granting the limit of the present claim in fa- 
vor of Phonotypy, has it been sufficiently proved to 
be the best means of teaching common spelling and 
reading? We very much doubt it. 

In the first place it is hard to understand how the 
learning of one thing can materially aid the acquisi- 
tion of another thing, beyond the mere increased 
mental power which the mental exercise effected by 
the first acquisition confers. That Roman and Pho- 
netic spelling are not the same, is admitted by the 
claim that one ought to displace the other. It is also 
an obvious fact. Let us look at this matter practically. 
The most monstrous class of Romanic abominations, 
according to phoneticians, ay and objectors long be- 
fore the origin of phonetics, are those words cuntain- 
ing the letters ough—such as though, through, 
bough, cough, tough, hough, &c. Phonetically each 
of these would be spelled by letters or signs repre- 
senting the actual sounds,tho, throo, bow, cof, tuf, hok, 
&c. But by what mental] process the knowledge of 
these signs would also confer a knowledge of the dif- 
JSerent signs or letters now used to represent those 
words to the eye, is a question we confess ourselves 
wholly unable to solve. If it is asserted that phono- 
typy teaches that each of its letters possesses but one 
unvarying sound ; and, having first taught those let- 
ters with their respective simple sound, then enters 
the heterotypic territories, and here also asserts that 
each letter has or ought to have but one sounds, but 
that owing to the scarcity of letters, each has here 
also other sounds to represent; and then goes on to 
teach the true sound of each Roman letter first, and 
next the added duties which each has to perform in 
consequence of the insufficiency of their number, as 
its mode of teaching to read Roman print ;—why this 
is but the true method of teaching to spell and to read 
heterotypically, and can be effected quite as well 
without as with the previous study of phonotypy, if 
not much better. 

For the life of us we cannot see this matter in any 
other light. It may be and no dcubt is the fact, that 
the previous study of the simple systematic phonetic 
alphabet, does give a better analysis of sound, and a 
readier perception of the relation of the sign to the 
sound, than our present very imperfect and unphilo- 
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sophical spelling books. But this is mgre the fault | 
of the books than of the alphabet. If we had a spell: | 
ing book in the Roman letter, so constructed that the 
first lessons contained no words, except those whose | 
combined sound was the legitimate result of the true | 
elemental sounds of the letters composing them, with- | 
out distortion or change of any kind—and there are | 


enough such to form many lessons—thence proceed- | Sisthe. neti dilleaitt tar pendene ie Phonotypy to 


| change to the common printing, than it is for readers 
of the common printing to learn to read Phonotypy, 


ing tothe different classes of exceptions or departures 
from those elemental sounds, advancing always from 
the less to the more difficult in their order, we proba- 


bly should accomplish all of aid, in the teaching of , 
orthography, that phonotypy can effect, without con- | 


fusing the youthful mind with two alphabets and two 
systems for reading one language. 

We know it is in effect certified by names of high 
educational authority, that phonotypy has succeeded 
in teaching to read our common print better and in 
shorter time than our common print can teach itself, 
(and the assertion in this plain form seems queer, to 


say the least of it ;)and that large rewards have been | 
in vain offered for proof of the reverse of this position. | 


The last named, being a test more usually applied to 
the speed ofa horse, the power ofa reaping machine, 
or the virtues of a quack medicine, than to a system 
in education, need not be here discussed ; but with 
regard to the first, it may, with all due deference, be 
remarked, that mesmerism has, both years since and 
latterly, been backed up with names of quite as much 
weight, and yet still needs backing. We have also 
seen classes in chirography, book-keeping, drawing, 
geography, grammar, arithmetic, mnemonics, &c., 
&c., exhibited as the living proofs of the success of 


their respective new systems, who actually perform- | 


ed almost marvellous feats after a few lessons. But 
the systems are all gone, and the youth of the land 


still plod on in the old, slow, memory-exercising, | 
judgment-strengthening, mind-filling mode of ac- | 


quiring the rudiments of knowledge, which God him- 
self seems to have ordained, for the orderly and ge- 
neral development of that wonderful arrangement— 
the human intellect. Looking thus at the past, we 
cannot resign the convictions drawn from experi- 
ence and the true nature of things, even to the bright 
array of names which Phonotypy avouches in its be- 
half. 

But further—in vain have we looked for a descrip- 
tion of the modus operandi by which this singular 
result is produced. The report which has given oc- 
caston to this article, is positive and frequent in the 
assertion that it isso. The committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, whose full report we have ex- 
amined, are equally unhesitating. So are the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Ohio Teachers Association, 
whose report has been kindly forwarded by the edi- 
tor of the Cincinnati Phonetic Advocate. But the 





nearest approach we can find, in any of these able 
documents, to an explanation of the mode, is con- 
tained in the following unsatisfactory generalism 
extracted from the last named report: 

“The Phonotypic pupil recognizes the words of 
the common printing from their similarity in form 
to the same phonotypic words, and soon becomes fa- 

iar With their prominent irregularities. It is but 


which, it will be seen, after an examination of the 
alphabet, is not a very difficult matter.” 

Now, if we fully comprehend this, it means that 
the pupil who has Jearned one alphabet, (no matter 


| which,) will more readily learn the other, than the 


pupil who has not. Granted—so far as they are ve- 
ry nearly similar. But beyond this, the extract is 
either a mere begging of the question, or an admis- 


sion of the very position we have just stated, viz: 


| That if the regular signs and sounds of the present 
alphabet were first taught, as they ought to be, and 
then the irregular in their order of difficulty, the ac- 
quisition of the irregular would be no more difficult 
| to one thus taught, than the acquisition of the differ- 
ences between the Roman and Phonetic modes would 
be by one first phonetically taught. We can, again, 
arrive at no other conclusion. 

But, waiving all this and admitting, for the sake 
of the argument, all the claims to superiority, in 
every respect, which Phonotypy makes, Would it be 


for the good of the community, and especially of 
youth, to adopt Phonotypy to the exclusion of our 
present alphabet? This is the main and the true 
question at issue, and was the one chiefly intended 
' to be discussed in this article. Want of space, how- 


ever, compels its postponement till next month. 
| 





Academies, Seminaries & Colleges. 





| LIST OF ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 
| Since May last we have been endeavoring to ob- 
| tain a full list of all the Academies and Female Se- 
minaries in Pa. showing: 1. The name of the institu- 
tion. 2. Its Location, 3. The date of establishment, 4. 
| The name of the Principal, 5. The number and sex 
_ of students, and 6. The course of study of each. As 
yet we have been able to obtain the desired informa- 
| tion relative to only about forty, in twenty counties, 
| when there must be at least 150 such institutions in 
| the State. Will notsome friend to the cause of gen- 
‘eral and higher education in each county, furnish us 
with the desired information as to those in his vicinity 
whose names are not contained in the following list? 
County. Name of Ac., Fc. Principal. 
Allegheny, Liberty Academy, J. A. Brown. 
Armstrong, Kittanning “ A. McElrath. 
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County. Name of Ac., &c. Principal. 

Chester, Cochranv’e B.S.(G) Ezra Gray. 

“ Ercildoun B. 8. Smed. Darlington. 

“ Freemont Ac. J. E. & 1). Philips. 

“ Hopewell « Jas. Doran. 

“ Howard “ Jas. McClune. 

“ Jordan Bank Ac. Evan Pugh. 

“ Kennett Fem. Sem. Saml. Martin. 

os New London Ac. Rev. J. M. Dickey. 

+“ Unionville “Milton Durnal. 
Columbia, BloomsburgH.S. J. E. Bradley. 


Cumberland, Mechanicsburg Ins. Rev. J. S. Loose. 
“s Whitehall Aca. D. Denlinger. 
Dauphin, Young Ladies Sem. Miss A. D. P. Day. 

“ “ “a «Mrs. P. Le Conte. 


Delaware, Sharon Fem. Sem. J. & R.T. Jackson. 
Huntingdon, Milnwood Ac. J.H.W.McGinnes. 
Indiana, Eldersridge Ac. Rev. A.Donaldson. 
“ Jacksonville « “ M.H. Wilson. 
“ Saltsburg « “W.W. Woodend 
Lancaster, Cedar Hill F. 8. “ N. Dodge. 
a Litiz Y. L. Sem. “ E. A. Freeauff. 
4 Litiz Ac. John Beck. 
“ Marietta Ac. J. P. Wiekersham. 
“ Mountjoy *« Moore & Simonton 
“ Strasburg “ Rev. D. McCarter. 
Lehigh, Allentown Sem. “ C. R. Kessler. 


Lycoming, Dickenson « “ T. Bowman. 
Montgomery, Oakland F. Inst. « J.G. Ralston. 
Mifflin, © Lewistown Ac. R. C. Ross. 
Northamaton, East. B. & D. Sch. Rev.J.Vanderveer 
Perry, Willow Grove F. 8. E.S, Petherbridge. 
Susquehanna, Susquehanna Ac. Isaac Gray. 


Warren, Warren Ac. Geo, D.Woodin. 

Washington, Olome Institute, Olivia J. French. 
6“ Pleasant Hill F. S. JaneC. McKeever 
“ Washington F. S. Sarah R. Hanna. 

Wayne, Univ. of North. Pa. John F. Stoddard. | 


As a specimen of the information desired relative 
to the institutions not embraced in the foregoing list, 
and as the description of what seems to be a well or- 
dered and useful Academy, the following is append- 
ed: 


- The Jacksonville Academy is located in the su- 
burbs of the village of Jacksonville, Indiana county. 
The location is beautiful and healthful. 

It was established in 1849—its first session opened 
on the 15th of April in that year. 

The edifice was erected by voluntary subscription 
by the citizens of the village and vicinity ; by whom 
a Board of Trustees was elected to take control of 
the building, secure teacher and assist in the general 
government of the school. The Institution has been 
since the date of its establishment, under the care of 
Rev. M. H. Wilson, as Principal. One assistant 
teacher has thus far been necessary to afford the re- 
quisite advantages to young men seeking here an 
education, in addition to the instruction of the 





principal. The number of students in attendance 


during and within the last year was 73. The number 
thus far during the present year is 66, and we expect 
before the close to number from 82 to 100. Students 
are all males. 

The course of study embraces the following: 

Grade 1. Higher branches of English, including 
all the studies usually pursued in an Academy or 
High School. 

2. Mathematics and Sciences, including Algebra, 
Mensuration, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Surveying, Geometry, Conic Sections, &c.,Nat. Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, &c. 

3. Classics—Latin and Greek. , 

The course embraces all that is necessary in order 
to enter the Junior Year of a College course, or furth- 
er if desired by students. 





SCHOLARSHIPS IN DICKINSON COLLEGE, 


[The following liberal terms for the sale of scholar- 
ships in this old and highly respectable Institution, 
are now offered. Professor Blumenthal, the autho- 
rized agent of the College, spent a few days in this 
city last week, to afford such as were disposed, the 
opportunity of purchasing. Further information 
may be obtained by addressing him at Carlisle, Cum- 
berland co.—Eb. | 


A scholarship for four years can be secured for 
$25; one for ten years for $50; and one for twenty-five 
years for $100. 

The money is not to be paid until the whole amount 
of one hundred thousand dollars or upwards is sub- 
scribed for, when certificates of scholarship will be 
issued by the Board of Trustees of Dickinson Col- 
lege. 

The certificates will entitle the holder to send to 
the College a pupil for the number of years specified 
therein, but he is at liberty to send for, and at such 
time,as may suit his own convenience, until he shall 
have taken out the whole time to which he is entitled. 
Iie may also commence to send immediately after 
he has received his certificate or at any subsequent 
period, and may continue to send consecutively, or 
at such intervals as may suit his convenience, tho’ 
never less than one year at a time ; and he is further 
more entitled to substitute at the end of a year one 
“ for another. 

he Baltimore, Philadelphia and New Jersey Con- 
ference, will take charge of and fund the money for 
the use of the College, which gives to the holders of 
certificates an additional security for the pertect 
safety of the plan. 

An opportunity is thus afforded to all, to secure 
for their children, friends, or for indigent orphans, an 
education in one of the oldest and best colleges of 
the State, at a rate which places it within the power 
of any one to avail himself of it; for the holder of a 
four years scholarship pays only at the rate of six 
dollars and a quarter per annum, while he who holds 
a ten years scholarship, gets it at five dollars per an- 
num, and he who purchases a twenty-five years 
scholarship at four dollars per annum. 

The scholarshibs are transferable on the books of 
the treasurer of the college, so that amy one may sell 
his scholarship whenever and on what terms he 

leases; and since these scholarships are, by a reso- 
ution of the Conférence, to be sold only within a 
limited period of time, they will undoubtedly in a 
short time after the sale is closed, be at a considera- 
ble premium. 
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Fducational Societies. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 
The regular annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the advancement of Education, took place 


at Newark, N. J. on the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th of 
last month. 


After a most able and sound opening address by | 


the President, Bisnop Porrer, a number of papers 
were read which had been prepared by order of the 
Standing Committee ; among these were: “ On Fe- 
male Education,” by Dr. Cooxe, of N. J.; * On His- 
tory,” by Rev. D. Wasueurn, of Philadelphia ; “ On 
Educational Periodicals,” by T. H. Burrowes, of 
Pa.; “On School Discipline,” by Mr. Cuase, of N. 
J.; “On the relation of Education to the industrial 
interests of Society,” by Dr. Lorp, of Ohio; and 
“On School attendance,” by Mr. Swan, of Mass. 

Lectures were also delivered on * Physiology,” by 
Dr. Griscom, of N. Y.; on “Etymology,” by Prof. 
Hanpeman, of Pa.: and a number, that had been pre- 
viously delivered on other occasions, were repeated, 
by request of the standing committee. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—Prof. Henry, of Washington, D. C. 

Rec. Secretary—R. 8. Cooke, of Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer—J. Wuireneap, of Newark, N. J. 

Standing Committee—A. D. Lorp, Columbus, O.: 
W. M. Guiuesriez, Union College, N. Y.: E. C. Bro- 
pik, Philadelphia: W. D. Swan, Boston: Wa. Tra- 
vis, New Castle, Pa.: and Cates Minus, Crawford- 
ville, Ill.: with P. P. Morris, Bishop Porrer, and 
D. 8. Berpeman, of Philadelphia. 

The next meeting is to be at Pittsburg, Pa., on the 
2d Tuesday in August, 1852. 

We were unable to remain till the close of the 
convention, but were not delighted with the proceed- 
ings, so far as witnessed. 

With the single exception of the great—and it is 
an invaluable—good, which the Association has thus 
far happily effected, viz: that of bringing together 
and harmonizing in feeling and design, all the edu- 
cational laborers of the land, whether in common 
school, Academy or College—no great practical bene- 
fit has yet resulted from any of its meetings, and least 
of all from the last. The two preliminary ones— 
held in Philadelphia—were mainly devoted to mat- 
ters connected with the organization of the body, and 
what little was said or done with reference to com- 
mon schools—which, after all, is the main ground, 
and was the original purpose of its action—related to 
those in cities, and left untouched those in rural Dis- 
tricts, where most help and light are required. The 


meeting at Cleaveland was mainly devoted to the 
comparatively unprofitable discussion éf systems of 


Collegiate instruction ; and now the Newark session 
is noted for little except the reading of fine composi- 
tions on literary or scientific subjects, or lectures on 
topics not more germain to the interests of practical 
education. 


If this course of elevation or decadence—which- 
ever the taste of the reader may prefer—be not ar- 
rested at Pittsburg, the original object of the Asso- 
ciation, which was the promotion of ‘Common 
schools and universal education” as “the para- 
mount interest of our Republican Institutions ;” will 
soon be entirely forgotten.— Ed. Jour. 


Organization of the Warren County Teachers’ 
Institute. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the teachers and friends 
of education in Warren county, assembled—a deeply 
interested audience—at Youngville, on the 31st ult. 
The President, 8S. P. Johnson, Esq , of Warren, in 
the chair. The exercises were opened by prayer, by 
Rey. J. McMasters. After a spirited song from the 


, choir, under the direction of Mr. Davis, the meeting 


listened to an able address, by 8. W. Dana, Esq., of 
Warren. The Committee previously appointed to 
prepare a Constitution and By-Laws for the govern- 
ment of the Society, reported; and, 

On motion, the draft was adopted without division, 
as the rule of the society. 

On motion, an article was appended, providing for 
the alteration of the Constitution at any regular 
meeting. 

On motion, the first regular meeting was appointed 
at Warren, on the third Wednesday of October next. 

On motion, the thanks of the meeting were ten- 
dered to Mr. Dana for his able address, and the 
Secretary was directed to request a copy, for publi- 
cation. 

On motion, the Constitution, and the able and 
practical preface of the Committee, were requested 
to be printed in the papers of the county. 

On motion the Society adjourned. 


PREAMBLE AND CONSTITUTION. 


The Committee to whom was assigned the duty of 
presenting to this meeting the draft of a Constitu- 
tion and By laws for the organization of a Teachers’ 
Institute ; beg leave to report— 

That in discharging the duty thus confided to them, 
they deem it appropriate to this occasion, and hope 
it will not be regarded as an excess of jurisdiction, to 
preface the result of their deliberations, with some 
suggestions pertinent to the purposes of the organiza- 
tion propose], and the means best calculated to 
secure the realization of those purposes. 

We utter but a trite truism in saying, that upon 
the proper education of the infant mind of this nation, 
depend the hopes of its founders, the preservation of 
its institutions, the identity of its structure, and the 
— of the friends of freedom throughout the 
world. 

We, of this generation, are therefore, charged with 
a heavy responsibility. To us is committed the task 
of laying the foundation and constructing the base- 
ment, on which is to be erected the superstructure of 
the next generation. 

We all profess to love our country—her liberties 
and institutions. Were it necessary for their pre 
servation and perpetuity, to risk our lives and for- 





tunes on the tented field, the demands of our country 
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would meet a response in every heart, and we would 
all be soldiers, or soldiers’ wives, with cheerfulness. 
Are the calls of patriotism less potent, when, in a 
still, small voice they whisper to our hearts—“ lay 
well the foundation of your country’s glory, by the 
diffusion of learning, intelligence, virtue and religion 
through the common mass of the vegetating national 
mind; for upon this must rest the superstructure 
of her greatness for the next, and all succeeding 
generations.” 

In this department, the sympathies and efforts of 
all are invoked, and all can enlist in the public 
service, 

The impulses of patriotism—the admonitions of 
philanthropy—the commands of our holy religion— 
the love we bear our children, and the very instincts 
of our mere selfishness, all unite in prompting us to 
action in accomplishing this most commendable 
undertaking In this, is concentered all that is dear 
to us as men, prized by us as citizens, or worthy of 
our hopes as moral agents and stewards in God’s 
vineyard of budding intelligences. 

As with individuals, so with nations. The proudest 
triumphs that adorn their history, are those achieved 
in the domains of science. The art of successful 
warfare, which next adds lustre to their fame, is but 
an offshot of their more successful achievments in 
the world of mind. 

We laud the literature of ancient Greece, and, in 
the deep urn of her phylosophy, still dip our pens, 
and thence extract lessons of wisdom. Her learning 
was her glory—with its waning light, Greece, glori- 
ous Greece, faded from the map of nations. Thus 
has it ever been. Thus will it be while man retains 
intelligence enough to understand his destiny. 

There is nothing in which man has a permanent, 
abiding possession, save the intellect which God has 
given Pg and the knowledge with which he may 
replenish his storehouse, during his probation on 
earth—all else is evanescent. His accumulations of 
fame, fortune, and earthly honors, pass away with 
the hour that gave them birth, and leave him nothing 
for an eternity, except the intellectual and moral ac- 
quisitions he has made. So isit,also,with nations and 
ages. 

“The archives of their literature, furnish the only 
monuments of their greatness, and the means of 
transmitting its knowledge to succeeding ages. 

What this nation is to be, in all future time, 


depends, measurably, on us, and greatly on the 


children of this generation. Peace and prosperity, 
or.turmoil and disaster, will be the ripened fruit of 
our culture. . 

What duties these considerations impose on us, 
are subjects for our deliberation and action. We 
assume that all who have felt interest enough in the 
matters which have convened us to-day, to give their 
personal attendance, have some proper appreciation 
of those duties. 

To facilitate the developement of the moral, phy- 
sical and intellectual natures of our race, has ever 
been the highest ambition of the good and great. To 
entertain the same purpose and labor to attain the 
same result,is eminently worthy of our ambition, and 
demanded by our philanthropy. 

Much valuable and generous labor has been lost 
in combating established errors, and in attempting 
to subvert pernicious institutions—gray with the rust 
of antiquity. The enterprize in which we have 
embarked, proposes a different mode of eradicating 
error, and removing impediments to intellectual pro- 
gress. Instead of besieging and bombarding the old 
citadel, we aim to build up beside it a new fortress, 





whose towering battlements shall overlook the former, 
and reveal its crumbling weakness. 

How, then, can this object be best attained? All 
great achievements are the result of associated indi- 
vidual efforts. Power in the moral, mental and 
mechanical world, is produced itself and produces its 
effects, by combination. Acting on this principal, to 
aggregate and give potency to the efforts we are each 
willing to bestow, it is proposed to associate the 
friends of general education, in Warren county, into 
a Society, or Institute. By thus concentrating the 
individual efforts of the many, and directing them 
both to the accomplishment of a specifie purpose, 
greater efficiency is attained, and greater wisdom se- 
cured in the adoption of the means proper to accom- 
plish the end. 

All concede that great reforms are needed in the 
educational department of this county. 

Some cause, or causes, have operated to produce a 
general feeling of indifference and dissatisfaction 
towards our common school system. Its practical 
operations have not been such, as to inspire con- 
fidence in its wisdom, or infuse energy into its 
execution. 

Our legislature, after ten years of experimenting, 
have furnished us with a law passed in 1849, defec- 
tive in its details, but substantially good—establish- 
ing a system of common schools, designed to extend 
the gratuity of a common education to all the child- 
ren of our soil. Its chief defects are, its liability to 
abuse, and the facility with which its good intentions 
uc So defeated by sins of omission. 

Were its execution always placed in the hands of 
men, in whose hearts burned the light of science, or 
an ardent zeal for the educational improvement of 
theirrace ; there would be found no lack of power in 
its provisions to secure the generous purpose of the 
law. But in the hands of indolence, ignorance, or 
mere heedlessness, the law may become almost a 
dead letter. Assuming as true, what all are so ready 
to affirm, that with the powers vested in the School 
Directors under our own law, and the means placed 
at their command, the Common Schools of Warren 
county are far short of what they might and ought 
to be—let us enquire for a moment, why are these 
things so? 

The free suffrages of each district, select those 
whom public sentiment indicates, as the proper 
persons to supervise this most important interest in 
every township. 

The statute clothes the School Directors, thus 
elected, with unlimited powers of taxation—unli- 
mited discretion in the creation of sub-districts— 
location of houses—selection of teachers and pay- 
ment of salaries. It enjoins on them to furnish suf- 
ficient houses, ample accommodations, and well 
qualified teachers for the education of all the child- 
ren within their respective districts. 

It requires that teachers should be thoroughly 
examined and approved, by, at least, four of the six 
Directors—that each school shall be visited by the 
Directors at least once every month—that text or 
class books shall be selected by them—that such 
schools shall be maintained within reach of eve 
scholar, at least four months in every year; and, 
generally. that all things necessary and proper to 

iffuse the blessing of a good common education 
among all the people, shall be done and performed 

them. 

"Yet, with all these beneficent provisions of the 
law, we find our schools, in many districts, dwarfed 
into worthless insig../icance—mere congregations of 
children, for idleness and mischief—resulting in 
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dissipation, rather than discipline of both mind and 
morals. In some districts, the only interest taken by 
the people in the subject of their sehools, is to quar- 
rel with, and keep down the taxes. 

No one cause produces all these disastrous effects 
—the whole machinery wants renovating—the system 
wants vitality breathed intoit. Zeal and energy can 
supply the details omitted in the statute. It is not 
because the teachers are incompetent, or their sala- 
ries too low—or because their text books are not 
right—or the district careless and slovenly in the 


discharge of their duties—it is not that a wrong | 
ode eaching, or a lack of discipline vails— | : : ° 
mode of teaching v lack of discipline prevails | exercises shall be had as the said committee shall 


- , : | prescribe and assign to the several members. 
different to their progress, that so much time and | P a 


nor because the scholars are dull, or the parents in- 


money is thus spent so profitlessly. But it is because 
all these and other causes exist together, and in vari- 
ous combinations in different localities. 





The mere | 


third Wednesday of October, January, April, and 
July, of each year—at such places as shall be de- 
termined by resolution at the previous meeting, or, 
on failure to do so, by the executive committee ; and 
special meetings may be appointed by a vote of this 
Institute in session, or by the executive committee, 
with the consent of the President. 


Arr. 7. At every regular meeting of this Institute, 
there shall be a lecture delivered on some subject 
connected with the purposes of its organization, by 
some member, who shall be selected by the executive 
committee at the previous meeting, and such other 


Arr. 8. It shall be the duty of all members, male 
and female, to perform such duties and prepare such 
exercises as shall be assigned to them respectively 


laziness of Directors and Teachers, inducing inatten-| by the executive committee, unless excused by a 


tion and indifference to their respective duties, and 
the absence of all interest and earnestness in the 
public mind on this subject of education, has more 


to do with the present inefficiency of the common | 
schools, than any defects in the law, or incompetency | 


of those engaged in its administration. 

For all these evils, which are merely cutaneous,— 
not organic diseases—remedies are of easy applica- 
tion. As iron sharpeneth iron, so does the seal 
energy of one man, kindle and stimulate the 
of his fellow. 


Your committee are, therefore, strongly impressed | 


with the propriety and importance of the organization 
proposed. It will bring together the dormant zeal 
and latent energies of those who still feel the prompt- 


ings of patriotism and philanthropy in their bosoms, | 


to be warmed into life, and impelled into action by 
the contact. 


CoNsTITUTION. 


and | 
ardor | 
| office ; embodying a record of what has been done 


vote of the Institute, or prevented b soffie cause be- 


| yond their control, and not within the range of their 


ordinary avocations—and it shall be in the power of 
the Institute, by resolution, to order copies of all 
lectures, essays, reports, etc., to be filed with the Re- 
cording-Secretary, and published in the papers. 
Arr. 9. It} shall be the duty of the President 
elect of this Institute, to deliver an address on as- 
suming the duties of his office ; at the first meeting af- 
ter his election, and,also, one at the close of his term of 


during his administration. 
Arr. 10. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to 


/make a registry of this constitution in a book to be 


provided for that and other purposes ; keep a correct 
and full record of all business transacted by the In- 


| stitute; file and preserve all papers relating to its 
| transactions, and at the commencement of every 


meeting, read his record of the proceedings of the 
previous one, and perform such other duties as apper- 


Articte 1. This association shall be called the | tain to his office. 


Teachers’ Institute of Warren County. 

Art. 2. The object of this association shall be, to 
promote the educational interests of Warren county; 
elevate the standard of common school instruction ; 
arouse, among the teachers, a spirit of emulation and 
zeal in their laudable vocation; to awaken in the 
public mind a rational earnestness on the subject, 
and by lectures, essays, discussions and such like 
exercises, to stimulate all to a higher estimate of 
their respective duties, and elicit their co-operation 
in the adoption of such measures as will tend to give 
greater efficiency and usefulness to the common 
schools of the county. 

Arr. 3. The officers of this Institute shall be a 
President; a Vice President; a Recording and a 
Corresponding Secretary, and an Executive Commit- 
tee of five; whose duties shall be such as usually 
appertain to such offices; except so far as are pre- 
seribed in this constitution. 

Arr. 4. All present teachers, in the county, male 
and fer ale, and all who have been teachers, and all 
school directors, during their continuance in office, 
shall be members, de facto, of this Institute, upon 
signing this constitution ; and by a vote of the mem- 
bers present, at any regular meeting, others may be 
admitted to membership. 

Art. 5. The officers of this Institute shall be cho- 
se. by ballot; and shall continue in office one year, 
and until successors are elected—vacancies may be 
filled by an election, for the unexpired time at any 
regular meeting. The first election shall be held 
at the first quarterly meeting of the Institute. 

Arr. 6. This Institute shall meet quarterly, on 





Art. 1l. The duties of the executive committee 
shall be to exercise a general supervision over the 


| interests of the Institute—prepare and present busi- 
|ness for its deliberation and action—select the lee- 
|turer for each regular meeting—assign to the re- 


spective members the duty of preparing essays, ad- 
dress, ete., to be presented to the Institute, on sub- 
jects proper for their consideration—appoint persons 
on committees to visit and inspect the schools in the 
several districts, and do all things, which, in their 
judgment, shall tend to give greater efficiency and 
value to the operation of the common school system 
—and, of all their doings, they shall make report at 
the next succeeding regular meeting, in writing—sub- 
ject to the approval or disapproval of the Institute. 


Arr. 12. This constitution may be altered and 
amended by a-vote of two-thirds of the members 
present, and voting, at any regular meeting. 

For the temporary government of the Society, 
previous to its meeting under the new constitution, 
it was— 

Resolved, That the ‘‘ Teachers’ Institute of Warren 
County,” shall be organized, for the time being, b 
the appointment of S. P. Johnson, President; C. D. 
Sacket, Recording Secretary ; E. Cowan, Correspond- 
ing Secretary ; and W. F. Dalrymple, L. D. Wetmore, 
T. D. Edwards, Miss Catharine Miller and Miss E. 
Gridley, the Executive Committee: who shall hold 
their offices, respectively, and discharge the duties 
incident thereto, until an election takes place under 
the Constitution. C. D. SACKET, Secretary. 


[ Youngsville Express 
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LYCEUM CONVENTION. 
Cuester County. 

Frienp Burrowes:—There were numerous ex- 
pressions of regret that the Editor of the School 
Journal was not with us at Sweet Spring Conven- 
tion of Lyceums. It was believed that were he pre- 
sent, he would make the doings tell in favor of the 
common school system, so well advocated in the pe- 
riodical conducted by him. 

Not knowing that others, who might do it better, 
will furnish a sketch of the proceedings, I will at- 
tempt it. 

Eight Lyceums were represented on the occasion. 
They had all sent persons to meet an hour before the 
announced time, to nominate officers and settle a 
programme for the order of exercises. Joseph Hood’s 
name was offered for President, with a Vice Presi- 
dent from each Lyceum, and Sidney Pierce and 
Coates Preston for Secretaries. Three-fourths of an 
hour was allotted to each Lyceum, at the option of 
its delegates to select from the addresses, essays, &c. 
furnished by its members, to be read by the writers. 
Provision also was made for recitation, music, and a 
touch of the drama. The programme, with little 
discussion, was adopted, when the officers took their 
seats, and in five minutes the exercises were begun. 
Eight hours after the commencement, the Conven- 
tion adjourned ; and, except a recess from one until 
two o’clock to replenish the outer man, you have sel- 
dom seen more unremitting industry in exhibiting 
the operations of the inner. 

Ascertaining that you were not present, I took notes 
of speakers’ and readers’ names, subjects, leading po- 
sitions taken, arguments in support of them, &c.. &c. 
but there are two reasons why they were not forward- 
ed; first, they would occupy too much of your space, 
and secondly, the pencil marks (sufficiently illegible 
when made) are so effaced that I cannot decipher 
them. 

Upwards of forty persons performed their respec- 
tive parts in the exercises, and those parts, generally 
and the manner in which the performers acquitted 
themselves, would have been creditable to any body, 
any where, though they were mostly young, of both 
sexes; and it is very doubtful whether an individual 
among them had other than a common school educa- 
tion. 

Science, Art, Theology, Ethics, most of that which 
is intimately connected with our well being, was dis- 
tinctly brought into view with less imitation in ar- 
rangement or style, than might have been anticipated. 
If there were few original thoughts, there were well 
extended and skilful applications of old ones... 

One idea was prominent in all that was written, 
or selected for the occasion, namely, the progressive 
condition of our race; and hence was urged the neces- 





sity of the greatest development and highest cultiva- 
tion of the faculties with which we are endowed.— 
Our natura] rights were well defined, and thence 
was deduced our moral duties, in unpretending, but 
unanswerable logic. The essayists evineed deep in- 
terest in the common school system; and directors 
and teachers would have heard suggestions worth 
remembering—but I must come to a close, when I 
seem scarcely to have made a full beginning. 

The Convention was held at Sweet Spring, Ches- 
ter county. A more fitting place (when meetings 
to promote improvement cannot be held in churches 
or school houses,) could not be selected: A secluded 
forest ravine on Glen run. Comfortable fixtures for 
the accommodation of, say, five hundred persons were 
placed on the only level opening in the place. This 
little plain is bounded on the north by rocks adapted 
to the inspiration of placid, rather than sublime feel- 
ing. On the south, behind the platform (not the whig 
or democratic, but the Lyceum platform) and beyond 
the stream, isa rude cemetery of the red man. In 
such a scene it was very natural there should be 
spontaneous outbursts of eloquence, which could not 
be conceived in the study; and such we had. 

You may not see “ eye to eye” with some of us re- 
garding the importance of lyceum institutions in the 
advancement of education. I regret, be that as it 
may, that you were not there; fully believing it 
would have been to you a season of pleasurable ex- 
citement, not merely that an assemblage of young 
persons, without access to unusual facilities, had, by 
their industry, done so much for self and mutual im- 
provement; but in such characters, so trained, you 
would have recognized the most efficient coadjutors 
in the arduous work to which you have dedicated 
yourself. If the standard of education is to be ele- 
vated, I greatly mistake if the class of persons brought 
into view in this article will not act a prominent part. 
In every department the Workers do the work—if 
Projectors do not hurry they will be in the rear of 
projection. A. G. 

Chester Co., August, 1852. 





Tue yard is derived from the Saxon word gyrd or 
girth, being originally the circumference of the body, 
until Henry I, decreed that it should be the length 


of his arm. Inch, from uncia, or twelfth. In 1066, 
when William the Conqueror began to reign, the 
penny, or sterling, was cast with a deep cross, so 
that it might be broken in half as a half-penny, or 
in quarters for fourthings, or farthings. 





Pratina was first discovered in the gold mines of 
Choco ; the Spaniards called it “juan bianca ”’ (white 
gold,) and “ platino del Pinto ” (little silver of Pin- 
to.) Itis the first mentioned by Senliger in 1601, 
but did not become known in Europe till after Uiloa’s 


voyage, 
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Original Communications, 





SOUND AND CHEERING. 

[The following letter trom Mr. Wm Travis of New 
Castle Lawrence co., a most excellent Teacher and 
ardent friend of general Education, has the right 
tone. Were there many more such spirits abroad, the 
School Journal and the cause it advocates would both 
be vastly benefitted. Since the receipt of this letter, 
we have received from the sume source two other 
clever lists of subscribers.— Ep. | 

Mr. Burrowes: I have gratuitously taken up your 
—or rather the Penna. School Journal’s cause,and I 
propose to do all I can for it during the coming 
month. 
but somebody must work in this cause, or the work 
will never be done. The business of Agency in any 
thing pertaining to books or periodicals has become 
so stale, that one can hardly engage in it without 
meeting, occasionally at least, with some unpleasant 
treatment. This one could put up with, if he found, 
in those who understand the necessity of this matter 
a willingness to po their part. I had written ap- 
preciate, after understand, but crossed it, because I 
believe that no whole-souled man needs any higher 
or stronger motive to action in this case,than a prop- 
er appreciation of its vast importance, 

God speed the day which now seems to dawn—the 
day when the hearts of parents will be turned to 
their children and the hearts of children to their pa- 
rents, and all shall be educated to know artd seek 
each others good. I believe, as verily as I live, that 
God in his Providence is making use of the American 
System of Free Schools, which was originated and is 
ripening under the life-giving influence of the Gospel 
of Peace, as the great means for introducing the 
promised day of peace and good will among men.— 
The thought that that system is despised by many 
good men, repudiated because supposed inefficient 
by others,and so fearfully neglected by almost all who 
profess to be its friends and supporters, sinks down 
into my heart. I almost despair of seeing the day when 
the appropriateness of the means which God has pro- 
vided, will be evident to all who seek the good of the 
race. 


Yet I will not despair of seeing’this system perma- 
nently and independently established, at least in 
Pennsylvania, before I go to my long home, even 
though I should not live to the full age of three score 
years and ten. At least I will try to clear my skirts. 
It is in view of this, that I have engaged in this work, 
for the coming month. The Pennsylvania School 
Journal is already most worthy of the patronage 
and support of every teacher ; it ought to be in eve- 
ry family. 

I have mentioned the matter of a State Convention 
of Teachers and friends of Education to quite a 


It will cost me some labor and self-denial, | 


number of persons. All approve of it and think it 
the very thing which is now demanded. 
I enclose you ten dollars, as an earnest of what I 
intend todo. Yours, &c., 
Wu. Travis. 
New Castle, Lawrence co. 





Remarks on the Business of Teaching, with par- 
ticular reference to the Subject of Geography. 
The art of communicating knowledge and exciting, 
in the minds of those who are taught, an interest in 
the subjects to which their attention is directed, is a 
| faculty only possessed by a few; not because nature 
| has withheld this gift from the majority aad bestowed 
| it upon a smal] number, but because it is a faculty rare- 
ly cultivated. And, although, the act of imparting 
knowledge is as agreeable to him who teaches, as the 
reception of it is to him who learns, as a general 
thing, the teacher longs for the hour of closing school 
long before the time has come, while the pupil re- 
gards his school room asa mere prison house, from 
which his cramped spirit longs to flee. He who does 
not understand his profession, whatever it may be, 
feels himself in a strange element, and labors under 
the burden of a slave. And there is no profession, 
which is more frequently chosen without due consid- 
eration of the qualifications necessary to fit one for a 
proper discharge of its duties, than that of teaching. 
| The profession of teaching, like all others, has its pe- 
| culiar advantages and enjoyments, but not many of 
| those who are engaged in it enjoy them. To endea- 
| vor to find the avenues which reach the heart and 
mind of the pupil, is the first business of the teacher ; 
but only a few ever think of this, and hence the great 
mortification and severe disappointment which bur- 
den so many teachers, on account of their bad suc- 








cess. 

Knowledge is sweet. Every period of life enjoys 
itself in the refreshing fragrance that is wafted from 
the flowery field of knowledge. The child is as eu- 
rious to know as the aged man. But this curiosity 
will not be aroused, unless something is presented to 
the child’s mind. And if you wonder at the scholar’s 
indifference, as you are attempting to teach him, ask 
yourself for a moment whether this indifference may 
not proceed from a cause which lies in yourself.— 
Perhaps, even in directing the attention of your scho- 
lars to a new subject, you nevertheless present no- 
thing new to hismind. Probably youseize not upon 
the first principles involved in the subject, nor pre- 
sent them through a channel that will reach his mind 
and excite his interest ; or, you repeat the same thing, 
which he has heard over and over again. If so, the 
sooner you stop, the more thankful he will be. Lay 
hold of the elements yourself, and then give them, 
clothed in simple and attractive language, to your 
pupil. And the pleasure which you perceive your 
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pupil enjoying in the recept:on of the knowledge you 
communicate to him, will be equally grateful to you. 

Much of a teacher’s success depends upon impart- 
ing first principles. Every subject studied in our 
schools is full of interest. But this interest cannot 
be felt unless the import of the subject be understood; 
and such a correct conception depends always upon 
a knowledge of first principles. If a teacher fails to 
perform his part in this respect, he has an obstacle in 
his way sufficient to prostrate all future attempts.— 
The child, in commencing to learn, starts to make a 
journey ; and every new subject is a field upon which 
he never trod before. And, although, the path is 
strewed with flowers, it has also many thorns. Hence 
persons, who have trod the path before him, are ap- 
pointed toguide and to teach him how toavoid the thorns 
and where to pluck the flowers. Many a nut he 
finds also, which he will throw away, as too bitter to 
swallow, if his perceptor or guide do not teach him 
how to crush it and taste the kernel. He who has 
gone over this field with the greatest care and endea- 
vors to learn the peculiar tastes of his pupils, will of 
course, be able to find the largest number of beautiful 
gems, and knows also what kind will best please 
and improve. And he alone can enjoy that exquisite 
pleasure produced by the pleased smiles of his grate- 
ful pupils, which they yield as a thank-offering for 
his labors of love. 


But teaching consists not only in imparting know]- 
edge, but also in inducing the scholar to reflect upon 
what he receives. Hence the thinking powers must 
be carefully cultivated. The scholar should not be 
a mere passive recipient of the knowledge communi- 
cated, but induced to make such inferences and mo- 
ral reflections on what is imparted, as will awaken 
thoughts in his own mind, and lead him to become an 
independent thinker. Although, everything, to which 
the scholar’s mind is directed, tends of itself to awa- 
ken thoughts within him, it is nevertheless the teach- 
er’s business to give a proper direction to such thoughts 
and to add his own thereto. A thinking being is the 
noblest work of creation, and he who can conceive a 
noble sentiment feels justly proud of a power within 
him. Therefore, make your pupil conscious of havy- 
ing such an undeveloped power in his possession, and 
he will soon rise above himself and give indication 
of his celestial origin. In making thinkers we make 
scholars, and men of intellectual independence.— 
Those who have no power to grasp, by their intellect, 
whatever questions of the day come before their coun- 
try’s consideration, nor to place themselves in a pro- 
per attitude with respect to them, are generally such 
as,although perhaps correct in their recitation answers 
in school, were never made to think on what they 
learned by rote. 

Unhappily much of our present mode of teaching 





produces too many such results, Our present num- 
ber of learned and solid men is small in comparison 


with our numerous schools. The desire of doing 


every thing with the rapidity of steam, shows itself 
unfortunate'y also in our systems of teaching. But 


here it will not do. In all such cases the boiler ex- 
plodes. Many such exploded boilers, formerly quite 
popular, but now resting by the wayside, might be 
pointed out as we pass along. 

It is quite possible to work wood or stone into any 
shape with the velocity of steam, but you cannot 
bring the mind so quickly into the thinking traces. 
The human body grows and developes itse!f now 
no faster than it did a thousand years ago, neither 
does the intellect. You plant an acorn in the richest 
soil and foster it with all human skill, and still it 
will grow no faster than an oak. Its growth will be 
according to the law or nature of an oak. You may 
cast the largest amount of the richest soil around its 
roots, and, still it will absorb this soil no faster than 
the nature of the oak allows. So it is with the 
human intellect. You can load innumerable things 
upon the memory, but the mind will digest no faster 
than its nature permits. 

In the business of teaching and in calling out the 
mental powers, quick results are out of the question. 
Every subject must be examined with care, and much 
thought should be spent upon it when under investi- 
gation. Nothing must be passed over in a hurry. In 
haste we cannot think profitably. Thoughts spring 
from a steady and well balanced mind. A man can 
make his knowledge of facts and things available, 
only in proportion to the power he has acquired of 
thinking and of exercising judgment suitably to the 
time, place, and occasion of bringing his knowledge 
into play. 

These views, on the subject of teaching, apply to 
all branches of human knowledge. Let us see how 
they lead us in teaching Geography. 

Man is naturally interested, not only in what 
relates to his origin, but also in whatever relates to 
his earth'y abode. The young pupil is not only 
interested in the question, “ whence am I?” but also 
in this; “ what is the nature of the place where the 
creating hand of Providence has placed me?” For 
this very reason, the subject of Geography can be 
made highly interesting to the learner. So soon as 
the child has sufficient confidence in his skill, to find 
his way back to his parental roof, when a short dis- 
tance from it, his curiosity will not suffer him to be 
satisfied any longer with what he sees within the 
limits of his own horizon. The question will arise 
spontaneously within him, ‘is there any thing be- 
yond the point, where the celestial arch seems to 
rest upon the ground? Is that the limit to the world, 
within which men and children act and play ?” And 
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seeing nothing beyond, and not knowing whether | reach us? Why do they not grow every where? 


that arch can be penetrated, he asks, and theanswer These questions arise constantly in the child’s mind, 
interests at once: “If that apparent blue arch» and can be answered in a familiar and agreeable style. 


which rises up all aronnd, recedes as one advances’ | 


| 
| 


The young learner is perhaps also filled with 


how far must one go to come to the end? For all | ecstatic delight in thinking of the sweet productions 
other things have an end, and the world certainly | of the tropical regions. Must not those countries, 
has one likewise. If it has not, how can those bright | where figs, oranges, dates, pine-apples, &c. grow, be 
stars, the moon and sun, slide down at one end and | very agreeable places in which to live? Then let 
come up again at the opposite one? And it must | the dreadful thunder storm, the destructive hurricane 


certainly afford a beautiful sight, to be near the end 
where one can see those pretty things descending 
in such regular intervals of time.” These curicus 
inquiries will, of course, call forth other information, 
and the child’s mind will be ready to learn the shape 
and magnitude of the earth. But this new informa- 
tion will bring up other difficulties. If the shape 
and magnitude of the earth be as the teacher has 
represented, its foundations are taken away. If the 
world is round like a ball, and the people are scat- 
tered all over it, upon what does it stand? For all 
things will go down if nothing is underneath. Such 
are the speculations of children, and they show suf- 
ficiently with what deep interest they learn whatever 
relates to the Earth. They feel themselves, that the 
study of Geography consists not in a mere memoriz- 
ing of a catalogue of names. Names have no mean- 
ing in themselves, when separated from that which 
gives them interest. 


The shell is worthless when the kernel is gone.— 
Moscow is a city in Russia, but disconnected from its 
peculiarities and from its eventful history, we attach 
no importance to it. Ancient Syria and Palastine 
would scarcely attract any attention, were not some 
important events connected with them. And child- 
ren are fond of hearing such interesting events, and 
on this account remember easily the places where 
they occurred. Hence accounts of travels and voy- 
ages are read with such deep interest by the young. 

In some parts of theearth people never see ice. To 
tell the young of such regions, that water solidifies 
frequently in other parts of the world, so that it can 
be handled like solid water, exerts feelings of aston- 
ishment in their minds. The influence of climate, 
on account of its connection with this phenomenon; 
becomes then a subject of very peculiar interest. In 


like manner there are facts in nature, in the tropical. 


regions, which are of equal interest to the young of 
cur region. The human family all the world over, 
is naturally much interested to know what lot has 
befallen every part of it. One portion of it, young 
as well as old, cannot be indifferent in regard to the 
other. Among ourselves, certain customs and pur- 
suits prevail, peculiar to our climate and soil alone. 
We eat and drink also many things which our own 
soil does not produce. Whence come these? By 
what people are they cultivated? How do they 


‘and the fearful earthquake fill the rest of the cata- 





logue, and it will be seen at once, that nature has 
not been partial in distributing its bounties. 

Did menevermake any extensive travels in different 
parts of the world, and have they written any thing 
about what they saw? may be the next inquiry. Let 
those numerous volumes, written by skilful men of 
different times, answer the inquiry. Wil! the young 
scholar not think that those must be interesting coun- 
tries which learned men will risk their health and 
lives to visit? How his soul rises in aspirations of 
wishful longings to get into his hands those books, in 
which so many unheard of things are told. I could 
almost wish to be a boy again, and read the tales of 
Peter Parley, and enjoy the same pleasure over again. 
But Mungo Park, Captain Cook, the travels of Ste* 
phens, &c., &c., can do equally well for manhood’ 
what good old Peter Parley does for youth. 


It can readily be perceived, from the foregoing 
remarks, that my views on the subject of teaching, 
are directly opposed to the principle upon which i 
bised the Naylor system of teaching Geography. 
This method, which, however, like all other hum- 
bugs, is coming as fast into discredit every where 
as it was at first received into favor, proposes to 
facilitate the remembering of names, by rehearsing 
them in connection with pleasing songs and associa- 
tions, the sounds and associations having however no 
connection with the facts themselves. The true 
method consists in making the names and facts pleas- 
ing and easily remembered, on account of the inte- 
resting knowledge connected with them. We re- 
member facts and names for their worth’s sake, and 
not because they can be measured into Yankee-doodle 
or any other song. No teacher, who has any regard 
for the intellectual culture of his pupils and who 
understands how to call forth their thinking powers, 
will entertain the least idea of impressing any sub- 
stantial thoughts on the youthful mind, or even of 
storing their memory with a knowledge of useful facts’ 
by making them repeat, in ever so pleasant a con- 
nection, a catalogue of mere names. Facts, relating 
to any subject, are of no advantage, unless their im- 
portance be understood, and hence all] names also, 
however readily repeated for the time being, are 
soon forgotten if we receive no interesting know- 
ledge or infurmation in connection with them. 
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To illustrate my meaning still more clearly I will 
speak of some place. There is a certain island, 
some where in the world, called Juan Fernandez. 
Every child, of the least amount of intelligence» 
knows where it is, and will never forget its location. 
For this the little learner is indebted not to any high 
pressure teaching apparatus, but to the story told 
about it. Disconnected from Selkirk it is an unim- 
portant island, and would, in all probability, not be 
remembered by the Naylorites themselves. I do not 
mean to say by this, that localities cannot be remem- 
bered, unless fine stories are written about them; but 
I do mean to say, that as places are remembered 
with greater pleasure, profit and facility, in connec- 
tion with what has made them important, localities 
ought always to be associated with their events and 
characteristics. There is much more reason in this, 
than in associating them with song and ridiculous 
rhyme. 


Every subject, in regard to which instruction is 
imparted, should be taught in such a manner, as 
will arouse the reflecting powers of the learner. 
In teaching Geography, it is an important matter, 
among many other things, to give a true idea of the 
shapes or forms of the two continents. Here are 
certain facts to be communicated. Now let us see 
whether this can be done in a manner that will 
excite a pleasing interest in regard to the facts 
Let us first speak of South America, 
directing the attention of the pupil to a map of the 
same. The pupil has the shape of this country spread 
out before him. Let us now ask him the following 
question: What gave South America its actual shape? 
This question will, of course, do nothing more than ar- 
rest the pupils attention by exciting his sur;rise. He 


themselves. 


declares his inability to answer the question, and 
doubts very much whether his teacher can give a 
satisfactory answer himself. Let us now direct his 
attention to the mountains on the west side of this 
same country, and he will readily understand why 
its west coast runs directly north until it reaches the 
boundary between Bolivia and Peru, and why it 
makes a north-west curve from that point upwards. 
llis interest is now sufficiently excited to look, of his 
own accord, to the east coast; and having done so, 
he sees at once, that there also the mountains and 
const are parallel. Let him now look on the map of 
North America. He finds, to his great delight, that 
the Rocky Mountains give direction to the western 
coast and the Allegheny to the eastern. Let us now 
put to him this question: Why is America greater in 
extent from north to south than from east to west! 
He will answer it at once, and feel proud and 
deligh'ed with what he has learned. — 

Let his attention be now directed to the eastern 
continent. Here he finds the mountain ranges ex- 


tending mostly east and west; and he will therefore 
readily perceive that this continent must extend also 
more in east and west directions than the western 
continent does. Having now acquired what must 
appear to him a pleasing, because an instructive 
thought, he has certainly advanced one step in the 
study of Geography. Knowing that the mountains 
always give shape to a continent and direction to its 
coasts, he will, from this fact alone, remember easily 
the principal ranges on both continents. 

Suppose we direct his attention now to the streams 
that water and fertilize the rich and well cultivated 
plains. He knows, of course, that water seeks its 
level every where, or in other words, that it flows 
always down hill. We will direct his attention to 
North America. He will perceive that all the rivers 
east of the Allegheny mountains, flow, with only a 
few exceptions, in a south-east direction ; and he can 
easily understand also, that this course is given to 
them by the direction which the Alleghenies take. 
On the west side of this same country, the waters 
are driven into the ocean by the Rocky mountains, 
making their courses nearly perpendicular to the 
direction of this range. The vast extent of territory 
lying between the Allegheny and Rocky mountains, 
receives the waters driven down by these two ranges; 
and half-way between these there is formed, of course, 
a very large bed or channel through which these 
waters are carried to the gulf. 


By directing the attention of the little learner to 
things of this kind, and showing him what relation 
exists always between mountains and rivers, he will 
be much more interested and benefited, than by 
merely repeating names, without any significance 
attached to them. It would be an easy matter to 
show how this method of teaching might be adopted 
in regard to every thing which relates to local 
Geography, but as my article has already reached 
sufficient length, I must close it, E. 8, 

Pottsville, Schuylkill Co., June, 1852. 





TO Messrs. LAMBORN, RAUCH and PRESTON 

GenTLEMEN :—No apology will be offered for ad- 
dressing to you a few plain inquiries upon a subject 
conceded to be of infinite importance, and for the ad- 
vancement of which we profess to be co-laborers.— 
Mine, I freely confess, are humble labors. I do not 
presume toinstruct the learned, but simply to inquire 
of such the way. 

Might not the talents of experienced teachers be 
turned to better account, by detailing, for the bene- 
fit of the inexperienced, the modus operandi of their 
daily exercises in the school-room, than by a fruit- 
less endeaver to determine whether a certain arith- 
metical question is simple or abstruse? If all wait 





until differences of opiniofi upon mathematical ques- 
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tions are reconciled, may not the improvement of 
the schools be suspended forever ! 

Have we not had theorizing enough? Of what 
avail are speculative discussions, and graceful peri- 
ods! Have we not had * line upon line, and precept 





of a comely maiden arrayed for the bridal altar !~— 
Why then may not learning be made as attractive 
now at Lampeter, Warwick, or Harmony, if you 
|please, as it evidently was at the famous grove of 
| Academus? 


upon precept; here a little and there a little” about! Is our reputation, as teachers, such as to induce 
what ought to be done? Is it not time that we had | young men to come to us from afar, to be taught?” 





a few common sense remarks upon what is done, | If not, should we spend our time in conjecture, dif- 
that we may “ prove all things, and hold fast that fering about trifles? We may not, indeed, each be- 
which is good?” /come a Plato, but, may we not, by some general plan 

Might not an unvarnished recital of the daily ex- | of teaching, at least attain to greater proficiency and 
ercises, incidents, accidents, &c., with the mode, | usefulness, and make some approximation to those 
remedy and preventive, of thé school-room, be of in- | great teachers, whom the world is proud to avow as 


finitely more advantage to teachers, than all the fine 
figures of speech which could be crowded into thirty- 
two pages of the Journal! 

Suppose experienced teachers were to tell us when 
and 4ow they hear their various recitations, from 


the alphabet to the highest class—their mode of gov- 


ernment—manner of treating culprits—when they 
settle difficulties, and how—whether they have ever 
had, and how they would manage a case like the fol- 
lowing: A teacher is hearing a * grammar lessou ;” 
a scholar brings up his atlas te have some place 
pointed out which he has failed to find. He turns to 
look for the place, and is addressed with * please 
mend my pen,” from another quarter. Having the 
knife in hand, as if such things were to be expected, 
he takes the pen, and holding it between the eye 
and the atlas, endeavor to shape its nib and discover 
the city at the same glance. ‘Jane keeps a pinch- 
ing me,”—vociferates a little girl who is seated be- 
hind the class. ‘“ Ben’s making big eyes at me,” 
ejaculates a little boy whose nurse should be sent 
with him, or he be kept at home. “ May I go out!” 
interrogates John, who is only thinking of his own 
convenience. “ Please sir, let me and Charles go 
for a bucket of water!” interlines little George.— 
“ Was’nt that a common noun that Sarah called a 
conjunction?” asks Mary, as the class continues its 
exercises in parsing.—This picture will probably be 
recognized by those who have been brought up in a 
district school, and will not be considered very ex- 
travagantly drawn. 

Is not information respecting matters of this kind 
what is most wanting? Minute details of well-or- 
dered schools would “ put to blush ” such a scene as 
above described, and at least have a tendency to ele- 
vate the standard of education in the more potent in- 
centive. When Plato taught in the grove of Aca- 
demus, we are told that young men came to him 
from afar. The power of this great teacher magni- 
fied himself and his office, and also exalted the sub- 
ject of education. Is education less attractive now 
than it was in those days? Or are teachers less effi- 
cient? Is not education adorned as with the charms 


| shining lights? 

These inquiries are suggested, ict from idle curi- 
osity, or to provoke a controversy; but from an honest 
desire to obtain such information as shall better ena- 
ble us 

“To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
D. S. Krerrer. 
| Strasburg Twp., Lan. co., September, 1852. 
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DECIMALS. 
| In my attempts to give an opinion on arithmetical 
| instruction, I now come to Decimals. And here I 
| must once more refer to what is said by Mr. Guilford, 
| ir. page 10 of this Journal. He complains that class- 
| es were familiar with Vulgar Fractions and were very 


| imperfect in,or knew nothing of Decimals. From this 
| I infer that he considers Decimals of greater than, or 
| at least of as great importance as Vulgar Fractions, 

I am not of this opinion. I admit, that in almost 
all the higher branches a complete knowledge of 
Decimals is indispensable ; and therefore, they ought 
to find their place in arithmetical instructions, But 
I do not admit Decimals to be of the same necessity 
with Vulgar Fractions to the business man or farm- 
er; and, besides, to instruct the scholar in Decimals, 
before Vulgar Fractions, seems to be entirely out of 
place ; as I cannot see how it is possible to explain 
Decimals without a full knowledge of Vulgar Frae- 
tions. 

Perhaps here is the proper place for some general 
remarks on instruction in arithmetic, which I have 
wished to make ; but before proceeding, it should be 
stated that I am not a practical teacher ; perhaps if 
I were I might have other views; wherefore, if my 
remarks are objectionable, I hope some one will cor- 
rect me. 

My objection to the usual mode of instruction I 
have heretofore repeatedly hinted at, namely: that 
it is too mechanical. The scholar is told by his in- 
structor, “If such a case comes before you, you must 
do so and so,” &c., without giving any reason why. 
This may be an excellent plan for forming a calew 
lating machine, but hardly a good arithmetician. My 
opinion is, that if every one of the few necessary rules 

















was fully analyzed and explained, beginning with 
the formation of figures and uniting of numbers, and 
thus proceeding to the highest rules, it would be of 
immensely greater advantage to the student. 

For instance, if those who are familiar with the 
extraction of square and cube roots, were asked, why 
they proceed in the manner they do, I have much 
doubt, whether the majority could answer; yet, 
though the common method is founded on algebraic 
principles, it can be very satisfactorily explained 
arithmetically. 

A thorough analyzation of Decimals, I consider to 
be nearly all that is required in the teaching thereof; 
because, every rule that can be applied to whole 
numbers and Vulgar Fractions is also applicable in 
Decimals. I therefore consider it a complete super- 
fluity, to give for instance specific instructions for the 
Rule of Three in Decimals. I intend to make use of 
the following rules which are more fully stated on 
page 55 of this Journal. 

First: In a case of common division, if a remain- 
der appears, such remainder is the numerator and 
the divisor is the denominator of a Vulgar Fraction ; 
as, if 52 be divided by 8 the quotient will be 64. 

Second: Both parts of any fraction can be multi- 
plied by any number without altering the value 
thereof; as if both parts of 4 be multiplied by 4, the 
fraction 4§, thereby arising, will be of the same 
value as 4. 

Tiird: If both parts of a fraction can be divided 
by any number without a remainder, it will not 
change the value thereof; as if both parts of § be 
divided by 4, the result } will be of the same value 
as $. 

Fourth: If Vulgar Fractions are to be divided by 
a whole number, it is done, either by dividing the 
numerator or by multiplying the denominator by the 
divisor ; both results being equal in value and cor- 
rect.—To which may be added, 

Fifth: Any whole number can be changed to a 
Vulgar Fraction by making such number the numer- 
ator, and “One” the denominator; thus, the whole 
number 4 is changed to a Vulgar Fraction by writing 
it down ¢, 

Prefacing these facts, I proceed to give my views 
on Decimals, and how instruction in them might be 
given. Decimals are written down like whole num- 
bers, only with this difference, that a mark, usually 
& comma, is made to the left thereof; for, if a whole 
number is therewith connected, between the whole 
number and the decimal. Thus ,875 means, that 875 
is not a whole number but a decimal. and in no case 
can a decimal ever reach to one whole; but 4,875 
means that 4 is a whole, to which the decimal ,875 
is attached. 

Decimals are nothing but the numerators of Vul- 
gar Fractions, so arranged, that their denominators 
in every case are 10, 100, 1000, 10.000, &. There- 
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foré a Decimal is changed to a Vulgar Fraction by 
taking for its denominator a “ One” with as many 
cyphers as there are figures in the Decimals, thus 
,875 is altered to a Vulgar Fraction by taking 1000 
for its denominator, making the fraction ,°5,, and by 
3 times dividing each part thereof by 5, it will be re_ 
duced to the fraction {; hence the Decimal ,875 is 
equal in value to §. Here it can plainly be shown 
that the Decimal ,8750 is of the same value with 
,875 ; because, if changed to its Vulgar Fraction it be- 
comes ,°¥' of which each part can also be divided by 
10. And for this reason cyphers on the right have no 
effect on the value, and are never written down; but 
,0875 becomes ,§j§5, which, if reduced, becomes 
go; therefore each cypher to the left decreases the 
decimal in a ten fold proportion. This subject I 
shall touch once more at a suitable place hereafter. 
If it is required to divide the whole number 4, or, 


which is the same, the fraction + by 8, it can onl 

be done by multiplying the denominator 1 by rf 
making the quotient 4; which, if reduced, is }. But 
if each part of the fraction + were first multiplied 
by 10, it would become 4%, when the numerator can 
be divided by 8, making the quotient 5; which, 
when reduced, is also }; and in that way we have 
obtained a vulgar fraction, whose denominator is 10, 
and therefore it is a decimal, wrttten ,5; and hence 
the quotient of 4 divided by 8 becomes ,5. 

W 


arwick township. Lancaster Co: CC. H. Raves. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


COMMUNISM IN HIGH SCHOOLS, 

Whilst traveling lately through some portion of 
this, and one of the neighboring States, we were fre- 
quently inquired of respecting the operation of the 
High School System, now adopted ina number of 
our cities and large towns. In many minds we found 
a strong prejudice existing against it,in consequence 
of the communistic or socialistic element supposed to 
be involved in it. In places where the experiment has 
been tried, we believe this feeling is rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete ; and only forms an objection while its 
features are yet novel. In order, if possible, to 
place the system in its proper light and thus contrib- 
ute a mite to the educational cause, this article is 
written. 

In an examination of the general subject of educa- 
tion, these divisions naturally suggest themselves : the 
necessity; the means: and the extent. With the 
last of these only we will have to deal in these re- 
marks. The two former have been settled decisively 
by that great law giver, the people. The third is in 
process of ordeal. 

The {zandation of our government is based in vir- 
tue. Ignorance and virtue are antagonistic. There- 
fore the prevalence of ignorance and the continuance 
of our national prosperity are incompatible. Hence 
the dissemination of knowledge, the antidote of ig- 
norance, is conceded to be one of the duties of gov- 
ernment, inherent in its right of self-preservation.— 
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But ignorance and knowledge being merely relative 
terms the question »resents itself: To what extent 
should government confer the blessings of education 


on its citizens, in order wholly to attain the object | 


of its establishment, “the highest happiness of the 
governed ?” 

This is the punctum saliens from which all argu- 
ment on this subject springs. One class of men 
aver, that in order to attain this happy end it is only 
necessary to give instruction in reading, writing 
and arithmetic. This, say they, enables them to 
perform all the duties of life, both to themselves and 
the community, with honor. Reading, as taught in 
our Common schools, is merely a facility of pronounc- 
ing words, no idea whxtever being attached to them; 
and hence, among the masses, so few find pleasure in 
reading, in after life, as a means of self-improvement. 
By writing is meant simply mechanical imitation, 
without any reference to the cultivation of the intel- 
lect by the framing of sentences, &c. Lastly, arith- 
metic signifies some effort to comprehend the relation 
of numbers; all this is very good but not enough of 
of it. It only leads the novice to the portals of the 
temple, and then permits him to stop or to wander in 
its labyrinthian windings, without a cicerone. Of 
course there are many exceptions to these remarks, 
but this is the rule, so far as our observation ex- 
tends, Will this qualify him for life and render him 
sufficiently happy: or, If a little knowledge has con- 
fessedly done so much for him, will not more elevate 
him still higher ! ; 

By many tho’ this query is answered affirmatively, 
yet it is said that any further advancement in edu- 
cation, by common schools at the public expense, 
would become tinged with the stain of socialism.— 
The exact line at which this element is introduced 
has never been demarcated ; and in fact it seems to 
be advancing withthe age. The objection, then, is 
based upon the violation of the right of property, in 
consequence of poor children being permitted to 
draw near and also participate in the classic and sci. 
entific feasts hitherto reserved for the favored few, 
at the expense of the rich. 

It is alleged that the wealthy receive no adequate 
return for the money extorted from them in the form 
of school tax, and that society has no right to levy tax 
on one class to confer bounties on another. This 
reasoning is specious. Let us see what interest 
capitalists have in the education of the poor. With 
us the latter constitute the most numerous body, and 
hence in an elective government the most powerful, 
and therefore the rulers. This is a motive to the self- 
ish man, to spare a little lest he may loose all. By 
some works lately published in the East we find that 
the tendency of the lower classes is to European pau- 
perism; especially in our most populous cities. Why 





are the capitalists in England afraid to cede the right 
of suffrage to the mass? Simply because they are 
too ignorant to exercise it with discretion, and they 
fear that the next step would be agrarianism. Inas- 
much asour pooralready possess this privilege, had we 
not better guard against its abuse from a like cause, 
whilst it is still under our coutrol? Besides, as it is, 
were our voters better educated, morally and intel- 
lectually, we would have better legislatures, and 
hence, even now, it is their interest to educate the 
people liberally. 

But many of the benefits of education come to us 
in a way altogether intangible. Is not our happiness 
enhanced by the elevated condition of our neighbors 
Is not crime at 
all times obnoxious to our eyes? Ignorance promotes 
crimes and thus robs us of our pleasure in society, and 
also of our money to punish and confine male factors, 

In many other forms than those specified, the influ- 
ence of knowledge steals upon us like the night dew 
upon the grassy plain, and its effects are even more. 
grateful and blessed. To the narrow minded econo 


with whom we have to associate ? 


mist we know that many of our arguments will be o 
no avail, inasmuch as he is concerned only with the 
almighty I and Now. But to the comprehensive mind, 
whose glance can pierce the mists of a few years, 
the prospect is widening and eternal. Hence expe- 
diency and true economy would seem both to require 
the system. 

It has been denied by some that knowledge lessens 
crimes,and statistics have been produced to prove this 
view. But this only shows that the method of com- 
municating knowledge is defective, and that the mo- 
ral is not conjoined with the intellectual culture.— 
Where this has been done,even imperfectly, it has al- 
ways been followed by the happiest results. The 
right of society to levy taxes for school purposes is 
partly based on this assumption. In examining some 
criminal statistics of Europe we find convicts classed 
in four orders,—Ist. Those who cannot read or write. 
2d, Those who can do one or both of these imperfect- 
ly. 3d, Those who can read and write well. 4th, 
Those whose education has been advanced beyond 
these common rudiments. The number of criminals 
embraced in each of these we find todiffer very ma- 
terially. In France, out of 4000 annual convictions 
only about 60 belonged to the last class, The regis- 
tries of crime in England and Scotland bear the same 
testimony, for a series of years; and in these places, 
doubtless the system of teaching has been very bad. 
It isin the contemplation of such facts that we are 
led to advocate the expediency of national education, 
as the best means for the prevention of crime. And 
the greater the degree of perfection attained, the 
greater will be the blessing flowing hence, in the de- 
cimation of the criminal calenders. 
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But this is not its only influence.” The State has 
a right to take such steps as will best promote the 
full development of her inert fesources, This State 
has long exercised the right of building bridges and 
making roads, to facilitate the intercourse of its citi- 
zens and promote its wealth. Knowledge, inasmuch 
as it teaches the best application of labor to capital, 
is one of the most efficient promoters of national 
wealth. This may be illustrated by. reference to 
some of the Eastern States, whose natural advantages 
are stinted indeed, bu: whose actual wealth is almost 
incredible. Were.all our own citizens possessed 
of general information and scientific knowledge, how 
widely different would be our condition! The peri- 
od is rapidly approaching when this will be the case. 
Even now, agriculture, that old hereditary trade, is 
ceasing to be a matter of mere sowing and reap- 
ing, and numbers many scientific laborers in her 
ranks. 


These are the grateful harbingers of the intellectual 
millenium. But strange as it may seem, there are 
those among us, so conservative in their views, that 
they would not hail this epoch with joy. Many of 
our honest farmers think that sending a boy to school 
makes him lazy, and that an education at an Acade- 
my or College, precludes the possibility of a return 
to manual labor. Hence, say they, the making of 
this privilege general would be to destroy a great 
amount of labor. But this position is founded solely 
on the experience of the past; and other reasons are 
more effective in leading to this result. A graduate 
of a college or high school feels a reluctance often 
to return to the trade of his father, in consequence 
of being able to find no congeniality in the associa- 
tion of his co-laborers. Hence he seeks other circles 
where he can find it. Were education general this 
would not be the cas». Again: in consequence of 
the scarcity of learned men, many other walks in life 
are opened up to them, more lucrative and honorable, 
and hence selfishness or a nobler'motive often forbids 
a return to their former state. Where the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge is more general this is not the 
case, 


In respect to High Schools, we find by exam- 
ining some of the annual reports of the Philadelphia 
High School, that out of the whole number that left 
the school in 1851,—206—only 13 became profes- 
sional characters, the rest returning, in many cases, 
to their fathers’ trade, or such other as choice or emol- 
ument might dictate. Thus we see that this position, 
though seemingly founded on experience, is false.— 
Besides, admitting that it be true, the “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” will always abound.— 
We have aclass of minds among us, that no advan- 
vantages of education can manufacture into any 
things else than mere performers of manual and me- 








nial labor. This is the experience of every one who 
has been engaged in the profession.of teaching. 

We have now answered, as we were able, all the 
objections which presented themselves, and in doing 
this, have held up to view many of the benefits of the 
general spread of education in its higher branches, 
Yet there are many more which could be dwelt upon 
with advantage. Its cheapness as a means of obtain- 
ing a liberal education, isa great recommendation in 
this money saving age. That it affords Seminaries 
for the instruction of teachers, is an admirable fea- 
ture; and also that it educates our children at home. 
But it may be said we have advanced nothing new. 
We admit it, and the only reason we can give in pal- 
liation of this fault is, that all the objections are old 
and oft repeated, but still re-iterated. Hence, we 
must repeat again their refutation. Besides, the sub- 
ject is now discussed for the first time in many parts 
of this State, and it is well to have the whole truth 
brought before us at once. 

We have thus far viewed the question altogether 
independently of its relations to christianity. In a 
worldly aspect the system being found desirable, to 
the carnal minded we have directed the weapons of 
carnal warfare. But to the spiritually minded we 
would address other arguments. With these the dol- 
lar ceases to be the almighty dollar, and is only val- 
uable as a means of mental culture, mental enjoy- 
ment and harmless pleasure. The entrance to their 
mind is not blocked up with self, but they have a 
clearer conception of their relation with their fellow 
men, and the reciprocal duties resulting therefrom. 
General philanthropy is the joy of their heart. To 
such men what can offer higher claims to their sup- 
port than the High School System, dispensing, as it 
does light and life upon society, illumining its dark 
places and shadowy grounds, and causing flowers 
to grow in the desert lands. Its influence is not tem- 
porary,—but far reaching—and will cause songs of 
thanksgiving to break from the lips of millions yet 
unborn. It is the precursor of the triumph of chris- 
tianity,and prepares the way for its permanent recep- 
tion. It enables us to understand that certain reve- 
lation, of whose inspiration we are sure; which we 
find written in the works of nature; whose teach- 
ings are ennobling and sosublime. Should not this 
fountain of light be opened up toall, that we may re- 
joice together? It isa precept of the Bible which 
we should not forget: 


“ Be charitable in all things.” 
Following this as our guide, we shall not err, 
but prove benefactors to the generation of which 
we are a part, and be blessed by those who follow 
after. 


Jno. S. Crumpaven. 
Lancaster High School, Sept. 1, 1852. 
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School Law. | 


} 





Decisions of the Superintendent of Common | 
Schools, 

School Houses with a convenient lot and curtilage, | 
are dedicated to public use for publie purposes, and 
no law authorizing the laying out of a State road | 
could be so construed as to warrant interference with 
the School House lot or curtilage, unless by the 
clearest express terms. 

Where there are no duly qualified township or 
borough Auditors, the district Treasurer’s account 
may be settled by the Board of School Directors. 

School Directors may permit subsciption schools 
to be taught in the school houses owned by the dis- 
trict, when not needed for the use of the public 
schools. They may also permit Sunday Schools 
to be taught in them. In such cases the persons oc- 
eupying them, are responsible for any injury the 
school houses may sustain, during or in consequence 
of such occupancy. 

A farmer, within the meaning of the law, is one 
who carries on the business of farming—a cultivator 
of the soil on his own account. ‘The owner of the 
land may not be a farmer, while the tenant is. 

A tax payer cannot be relieved from the payment 
of a tax upon property, of which he was the owner 
when the tax was levied, upon the allegation that he 
has since sold or transferred such property. He is 
chargeable for the entire year, and the fact that he 
has for that time, the proceeds of the property so sold, 
without any tax upon such proceeds, is a sufficient | 
reason why he should be required to pay on the ori- | 
ginal assessment. 

As to the proof that should be required by the | 
Board of a transfer of property, in order to relieve 
the party assessed from the payment of the tax, the | 
above general proposition showsit must be confined to 
transfers before laying of the tax. The sufficiency of 








such proof should properly be left to the sound dis- | 
It would be hard in most in- | 


eretion of Directors. 


stances, to apply the strict rule of legal evidence, | 


even ex parte affidavits of the facts from credible 
persons, might in most instances be satisfactory. 

The warrant of the district Treasurer to the Con- 
stable or Collector of School tax, does not extend be- 
yond the year for which i° is issued, and collections 
cannot be enforced under it after the expiration of 
that year. The district however, may bring suit 
against the delinquent taxpayers and collect the tax 
in that manner. 

All property acquired by a widow under our in- 
testate laws, that is otherwise subject to taxation for 
school purposes, continues so to be in her hands. 


The requirement of the school law that the schools 


of each district ‘‘ shall be put and kept in operation” | 


‘not less than three months” in each school year is 
peremptory ; and if neglected, the Directors render 
themselves liable to be dismissed from office and pros- 
ecution for misdemeanor in office. If this require- 
ment of the law is not strictly fulfilled, the collec- 
tion of school tax cannot be enforeed—the Diree ‘ors 
cannot legally authorize its collection. The fact 
that the Directors expend the money of the dis- 
trict in building school houses, is neither an ex- 
euse nor extenuation for the offence of refusing to 
‘put and keep the schools in operation” for at least 
the shortest time designated in law. One generation 
cannot be required to build school houses for another 
and be thereby deprived of the benefit of the common 
schools. The first duty of the Directors is to give 
every child an opportunity to attend school for the 


| length of time required by law, and then to buildap. 


propriate school houses if they have the means; and 
if not, then to rent a suitable place in which to teach 
their schools. 


Directors are authorized to approprtate a portion - 


of the public funds to the support of endowed Com. 
mon Schools ; and if they do so the law reserves the 
right to the Directors to visit the school at any time, 
in order to see whether it is “conducted in conformi- 
ty with the Common School system, so far as the 
same is applicable thereto.” The law does not de 
sign that they shall have any further control over 
endowed schools than is expressed in the foregoing, 
But they cannot be compelled (they are merely au- 
thorized) to ‘appropriate so much of the district fund 
to said [endowed] school as they may think just and 
reasonable.” They are not required to appropriate 
any sum whatever; and, therefore, unless they are 
entirely sati. fied with the management of the school, 
may arbitrarily refuse any assistance. 

The constable or collector who receives from the 
treasurer the schedule of unpaid school tax, under 
the provisions of the 28th section of the general 
school law of 1849, is responsible for all taxes which 
by due or ordinary diligence he might have collected, 
the persons charged having property sufficient and 
liable for the taxes. 

A “custom” to employ and pay teachers without 
the action of the board, cannot be recognized as a 
valid custom, and be of tse/f set up as conclusive or 
binding on the board. But where the custom existed, 
and « teacher was employed by a director, and 
taught under his contract for a limited time, with the 


| knowledge of the board—was officially known and 


recognized as a teacher, either by having his school 


}and number of scholars taught, &c., returnd in the 


annual report to the superindent, or by the receipt of 
his own reports to the board, or payment of expenses 
of fuel, &e., or on account of his salary, or in any 
other way, he may recover and require payment 
from the board for the amount due him, as per agree- 
ment with the director employing him; not because 
the contract was originally binding on the board, but 
| because by their subsequent conduct, during the pe 
| riod the teacher was actually rendering the services, 
| the board impliedly at least ratified and approved the 
| contract and made it their own. 
| Committees of sub-districts have no power to close 
schools. The directors of the district are responsible 
| for maintaining and keeping open the schools of the 
| district, and the “‘care”’ which the committee may 
exercise must be subject to the use of the schools ur 
| der the board of directors, and not to “care” to the 
| extent of closing them; otherwise such caring would 
| defeat their use. 

The school directors, alone have the control over 
the school houses of the district. They hold themt 
be used for school purposes only, and may prohibit 
their use for any other. They should not permit 
them to be used for any other than school purposes 
when held solely by the school district, unless in eases 
where the purpose is innocent or promotive of publit 
good, and not objected to byany considerable portion 
of the tax payers of the district. Even in such cas¢ 
the directors have the right to refuse the use of the 
school houses. If other parties take possession of 
the school houses, without the consent of the director’, 
they are trespassers, and may be held jointly or seve 
rally liable for all the damages done, in a civil ectics, 
and, also, where the taking of possession was by 
force and violence, be prosecuted criminally for 
forcible entry. 


| 
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Addresses, Reports, Ke. | 


| 


REPORT OF THE | 


COMMITTEE ON PHONOGRAPHY AND PHO- 

NOTYPY; | 

Read at the August Meeting of the Lancaster County 

Educational Association, and ordered to be printed: | 

In the early ages of civilization, we are told that | 

Cadmus invented and used sixteen letters to express 
the sounds of the Greek language. 





As time passed | 
on, and new branches of science were added to the | 
slender stock of that age, additional signs were found 
necessary to express the sounds of the various writ- 
ten languages of the world. 

In all attempts to reduce language to writing, the 
effort has been, first, to analayze the language, and 
thus ascertain the elementary sounds of which it 
is composed: and having done this, next to fix upon 
signs to express those elementary sounds: so that by 
the combinations of a comparatively small number 
of characters, many compound sounds, or words, 
may be expressed. 

It follows from this, that were it not that the char- 
acters used, are understood to express the sounds of 
the spoken words, the art of writing would never 
have been invented:—and were we not able to 
discover a system of “‘ Phonography,” i. e. a system 
of describing sound, such an invention would be an 
impossibility. 

It is also evident, that the inventor of the art of 
writing must succeed in approaching perfection, 
just in proportion to his success in conforming | 
to the Phonetic, or sound describing principle. 

To express the forty elementary sounds of the En- | 
glish language, it has heretofore been customary to | 
use only twenty-six characters. To fill this vacancy, | 
additional sounds have been given to the vowels; | 
some singly ; some by diphthongs, &., &e. But be- | 
sides filling this vacancy, every one of thesech arac- | 


ters, and every combination of them, have the sound | 
of some of the others: so that by using different let- | 
ters to denote the same sound, no letter, no combina- | 
tion of letters, denotes with certainty, any sound. | 


A has four proper sounds, as in fate, farm, fall, fat: 
e has two sounds, as see, send :—i has two sounds, as 
mile, mill:—o, three sounds, as old, lose, on; and 
u three sounds as mule, pull, cup. Besides these, 
each vowel has the sound of other vowels. A 
has the short sound of 0, as in what; the short 
sound of e, as in any; the short sound of 7, in cab- 
bage, and of wu short, as in liar: making in ali, eight 
sounds. E has, besides its regular sounds, that of u 
short, as in her; of a long, as in obey; and ¢ short, 
in England: making, in all, five sounds. I has, be- 
sides its two proper sounds, the sound of wu short, as 
in bird; and of e long, as in marine: in all, four 
sounds. QO, besides its three proper sounds, has the 
broad sound of a as in horn; the sound of u short, | 
as in come ; and the sound of 00 short, as in wolf: in 
all, six sounds. U, besides its three proper sounds, 
has the long sound of 00, as in cruel ; th&gound of 7 
short, as in busy; and of e short, as in bury: in all, 
six sounds. Y, as a vowel has three sounds of 7, as 
defy, hymn, and cherry: and w, as a vowel, has the 
sound of w. 


Thus, the pupil must first learn the name of the 
seven vowels; then learn their various sounds; next, 
the various modes of arranging them so as to preduce 
the required sounds; and lastly, he is left in many 
cases to guess the sound, or depend on his memory, 
—as the standard pronunciation of many words vio- 








lof vowels. 


lates all system, rule, or analogy. You teach the 
child f-a, fa, as in favor; then f----a, fa, as in 
Jfa-ther; next, f----a, fa, as in fa-thom; and 
again f----a, fu, as in fa-shion. 

Thus, we see the difficulties of attaining a know- 
ledge of orthography and orthoepy in the outset, 
which none but the director of a child’s first studies 
can fully appreciate. But, if this were all: if each 
vowel had a long, a short, a broad, or a flat sound in 
analogous words, systematically arranged, the difficul- 
ties would be comparatively few ; but, in violation of 
all rule or system, we find many words of precisely 
similar formation, with the same vowels, similarly ar- 
ranged, which represent different sounds. For exam- 

le, F-a-t-h spells fath in fathom, and fath, in father. 
Many sounds are represented by diphthongs, as ou, 
ow, oi, oy. Besides these, there are twenty-two im- 
proper diphthongs, representing the same sounds, al- 
ready represented by the simple vowels, as ae, ai, au, 
aw, ew, &c. Tere, also, as in the simple vowels, we 
have similar formations representing different sounds, 
and the same sound represented by different forma- 
tions: as soup.and loud,—crowd and proud in the 
proper diphthongs ; and neither and neighbor,—maul 


| and crawl, in the improper diphthongs. 


The consonants also, besides their regular sounds, 
have the sounds of other consonants, and sometimes 
Thus d has its own sound and that of j ; 
and is often silent, with no sound at all. JZ, n, and 
other letters, are often silent. Gand j are sounded 
both hard and soft; and ¢ has no sound of its own; 
but takes the sounds of k&, and s; sh and z: as cat, 
cider, ocean, and sacrifice: and is sometimes silent, 
as endict. Many of the combinations, as gh, may re- 
present almost any sound, and are in accordance 
with no rule, but the pleasure cf the lexicographer. 


| True, many of these faults (which even derivation 
? ? 


cannot justify,) might be avoided by adhering toa 
correct system of analogy. If letters were always 
sounded hard and soft, when preceeded or followed 
by certain letters, or sounded alike when similarly 
arranged, the pupil might at length overcome the dif- 
ficulties: but when so many words are sounded at 
random, without rule or system, it is in vain that we 
apply to them, rule or analogy. The numerous ex- 
ceptions render all rules abortive. D has the sound 
of j in sol-dier, and din gren-a deer: ea has the sound 
of a in pear, and ¢ in peak: ¢ is sounded & and s in 
analogus words: ch is sounded hard in Cha-melcon, 
and soft in cha-grin. 

But, without multiplying examples, we respectful- 
ly ask, where is the boasted analogy? Who can 
know the hard or soft sound of a letter, by the or- 
thography of the word? Or where is the prodigy 
who can tell the sounds of ough, but by conjecture or 
memory? Does that person live who can correctly 
pronounce every word in our language, proper names, 
and all?. We answer, No. 

If the letters were confined to their proper sounds, 
and these sounds arranged in systematic order, much 
would be gained. Still more would be gained by 
simplifying our orthography, so far as it can be, by 
our present alphabet: and making it more in acco: d- 
ance with phonotypy. Thousands of words might 
be thus simplified. Such words as bay, day, drew, 
clue, grew, tray, sleigh, might be spelled da, div, 
sla, &e—not to mention such monsters as island, 
phithisic, victuals, Colonel, corps, &., &e. But Pho- 
netics strike at the root; and an entire change in 
the alphabet would be as-easily accomplished as, 
and of much greater utility than, the mere removal 
of a few defects. By the proposed change each letter 
would represent one sound, and no more; and, to 
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desirable an object, was discovered until within the wholly ignorant of the su ject W = pag we pe 
last fourteen or fifteen years. To Isaac Pitman, of cline giving an opine. Spe i : ih alana 
Bath, and Alexander John Ellis, of Bristol, England, | quire a more ape se pe ed ee non amg ona 
is the world indebted for this great benefactién. | of the opinions of — Nes whe : Serr age at - 
These gentlemen have adopted the only scientific | cal I en or t ~ en - os wes 
and “ original mode of representing language ;” (see | dressed to W m. Burgess, wey 1e , _ a 
Prof. Haldeman’s letter to your earner et si ee ee ae <4 
having a separate character for each sound which | of Mi ‘ille High Se , Vorumbae coun 3 
wpe ore ae language to possess. They use Prof. 8. S. pegs ya Bd — a ee 
twenty-three of the Romanie characters, rejecting K, On: yr B. Wheto, P saggy ey David Par- 
Q, and H; and they have added seventeen new ones rio ; Ge De . y ~ n, iad : Ne “ , a 
ase » other sounds, not expressed by the | sons, Principal of Union igh School, x 
Ge diskel Mence Pittman and Bilis term the Ohio; Dr. James W. — ry gage phon 
re‘ormed or new system of spelling, Phonetics ; | graphic reporter, ae \ > oe avenge ine 
which is divided into pages 2 or the ase ae TS eresting le 
* sounds by printing; anc 1onography, or the | ments he , sived. 
«ciate cand by writing, and by the use of| Your — ap etn Dwr pare ste 
characters wholly new, and entirely different from | of the ey we - nas 4s nograp - 
the ordinary Roman letter. Phonography, or the (which it po : - sa re! enue Tee 
short-hand method of writing, is chiefly — as : perv dh they Kindly forsohed = pthc ress 
Ds ting extemporaneous speeches, and | which | shed, me 
Peay 2 * For sienna, Phonepeeie is erate judgment Ba Pronctypy, Sie ae 
unrivalled, both as to speech and accuracy : and dif- is to derive great bene ‘i yor! 0 e —_ stage 
fers from the old Stenographic pe ire legi- rs ~ ahaa Bete: — o call your partic 
graphers, as well as the writer. ion for a shor ea ; : 
ieeronsedaraeaes respect that a good practical In considering muneatueeh, whe PF cse our 
printer, who is also a Phonographer, can set up the | to divide it, acre +9 . : wa R Hs an 
ordinary type from the original Phonographic copy. First, the a Voce Jre dente Lh pe 
rhe advantage of such a system of reporting, is too | of F ——— alphabe ™ yew. tery fe 
evident to require a commendation from us. As a ss saenete wes — yes vypehapony 
method of corresponding, or otherwise preserving | true and philosop ee ae ow race _— 
our thoughts, Phonography is invaluable as saving | It is, res ee . wpte > am yen a | 
an immense amount of time and labor. And when ply adding ° the ¢ anne - enema pes 
we consider the ease and simplicity of its being ac- | express _ = a hye . y pepe 
quired, compared with the old Stenography, we think adoption 0 F. is = : aA = es si ma. paw > 
hat were the benefits of the phonetic science confin- ‘formation of one alpha guages : 
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ject most desirable. Should this be accomplished, 
the analogies of all languages would be brought into 
closer and more perceptible relation ; and their ac- 
quisition rendered much more easy. 

By the adoption of Phonotypy, we shall have a 
uniform pronunciation of all the words in our lan- 
guage: and all will know the pronunciation of the 
most difficult without hesitation. It will tend to ban- 
ish provincialism, and preserve our language in its 
purity, and perpetuete the Anglo-Saxon tongue to 
the remotest ages, unimpaired by the lapse of time. 

The ease and facility with which Phonotypy is 
taught, render it agreeable and interesting to the pu- 
pil, who finds that he is learning something, and is 
soon able to spell the most difficult words. Hence, 
we fully appreciate the sentiment of David Parsons, 
Principal of Union High School, Wellsville, Ohio:— 
(see letter E) “I never knew a child to study Pho- 
nography that did not love its study and its school.” 

The report of the House committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature gives similar testimony. 

Mr. Parsons also remarks—‘‘ that by Phonotypy, 
a child can learn more with one-fourth the amount 
of teaching, in four weeks, than he can ever learn by 
the old method.” 

His remarks may, at first view, seem extraordinary: 
but when we refer to the report of the committee 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston, Mass., of which George B. Emerson was 
chairman, and Judge Philips, Drs. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, John C. Warren, +4 members; it will be 
seen that Mr. Parsons is not alone in his opinion: 

“Phonotypy,” says this report, “dispenses en- 
tirely with the difficult and (to mest persons) impos- 
sible acquisition of learning to spell:—a knowledge 
of the true sound infallibly suggests the true spelling: 
and the spelling, suggests with equal certainty, the 
true pronunciation.” 

No person with the least intelligence will venture 
to assert that such a degree of perfection in the art 
o! spelling can ever be attained by the old method, 
as is shown to be easily acquired by the new. It 
would be an interesting inquiry to ascertain what 
proportion of the common school teachers in this 
county can, without preparation, repeat the elemen- 
tary sounds of our language: yet the mere tyro—the 
pupil in his first lessons in Phonotypy—can do it 
with facility. 

The committee of the American Academy also re- 
mark “ that by presenting the long and short vowels, 
by different letters, it renders possible the adoption 
gf a few perfectly simple and comprehensive rules of 
accent: a thing which, up to this time, has been near- 
ly wanting in the language.” 

Should the reforméd method of spelling be adopt- 
ed, ‘it will add” (as remarked by Mr. Forbes, see 
letter F, annexed to this report,) ‘‘a new science to 
those already existing: it will substitute that which 
can be learned for that which cannot be learned : 
viz—the English language as at present enveloped in 
inextricable confusion and contradictions, arising 
from the unphilosophical mode of spelling it. This, 
we suppose will be particularly gratifying to those 
who fear that their children will not have subjects 
upon which their minds can be disciplined, when the 
precas change in our orthography is made.” The 

honotypic alphabet is not more difficult to learn 
than the common Romanic alphabet, and he who 
can repeat it rapidly, can also spell; for spelling is 
only a rapid enunciation of the characters used in 
expressing the elementary sounds of which the word 


will be submitted to you) that it is rarely the work 
of more than a few months, before the child, igno- 
rant of any alphabet, is able to read with a clearness 
of enunciation, and correctness of pronunciation 
rarely or never attained by children of the best ca- 
pacities, taught by the common method in as many 
years. And when we consider that a majority of per- 
sons obtain only a limited knowledge of reading and 
spelling by the present mode, how lamentable is it 
to spend years in obtaining it, when it can be done 
by the new system in a few months, and much bet- 
ter than by the old! (See letter of Mr. Forbes to 
your committee. ) 

The adoption of the new system would open the 
book of knowledge to immense masses to whom it 
has hitherto been sealed: and if he who “ makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore,” is a benefactor of mankind, what is he who 
gives light to darkened millions? Who gives joy to 
the weary prisoner, the child of poverty, ignorance 
and crime? Such are the inventors, and such are the 
propogators of this glorious science. 

Second. T'he effects of this change in the mode of 
spelling, on the etymology of our language. <A great 
change of this kind can only take place gradually : 
and by it nothing can be lost, and much can be gain- 
ed. The monuments of the genius and learning of 
those great lights, Johnson, Walker, Webster and 
others, will yet remain. Men will be as able to study 
our present heterotypic system of spelling as they 
are at present, and will be furnished, as we shall pre 
sently show, with increased facilities for this study. 
Admitting, however, that some confusion would be 
produced in our etymology, who would suffer by it? 
The learned tew ;—those who have the time to spend 
in studying the dead languages for derivations and 
roots! Who now suffer? Who now ask for that light 
that is denied them? It is the mass. “ It is the nine 
hundred and ninety nine!” ‘“ And is it reasona- 
ble,” inquires Mr. Forbes, (see letter F. attached 
to this report,) “‘ to ask them to wade through this 
mass of obscurity, that one may enjoy this question- 
able advantage ?” 

But, is it truethat the reformed system will produce 
confusion in‘our etymology? Is the orthography of 
our language a guide of much importance to its ety- 
mology? Surely, it is not, in many instances. Upon 
this point we beg leave to introduce the views of the 
learned and distinguished Prof. 8S. S. Haldeman. In 
his letter annexed to this report, he says: “‘ Being 
an ardent advocate fur a new orthography, on a cos- 
mopolitan basis, and being now engaged upon an ed- 
ucational work on etymology, 1 have examined the 
relations of Phonetic writing to Etymology; and I 
find that so far from interfering with it, a phonetic 
basis has been of more service to me than any sys- 
tem of etymological orthography.” 

Again, he says:—‘ Whilst we spell in a certain 
way to tell the etymology, we are still required to 
know the etymology from an independent source, to 
enable us to be certain that the spelling is etymologi- 
eal. And when we are assured that it is, we must 
persuade ourselves that we owe our information to 
the orthography.” 

We also quote from David Parsons, Principal of 
the Union High School, Wellsville, Ohio :—(see letter 
E) “I have obtained a list of words from the Latin 
and Greek, in all about 3564, which could be better 
represented, and nearer the original, by the Phonetic 
alphabet than they now are. I am daily adding to 
my list. Of course, I cannot.re-write the list; but I 





is composed. 
We are assured upon the best authority, (which 


could refer to the Editor of the English Review for 
the truth of the statement. He is one of the best 
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scholars in Europe, and his word is of more weight | style, which, for the enunciation of the syllables, the 
than mine would be.” pronunciation of the words, and the intonation of the 

We also beg leave to call your attention to the fact | sentences, the committee have rarely heard equalled 
that all the gertlemen of experience and ability who | by adults, and never by children of their age. In the 
have favored us with their views upon this branch of | analysis also of the sounds of the English language, 
the subject, concur with those above quoted. they were unrivalled.” 

In them, Mr. Ellis, one of the founders of Phono- This testimony was most gratifying to us. It fur- 
typy, concurs; and, many years before him, the | nished, at once, evidence of the very great practical 
prophetic Franklin shadowed forth the same opinions. | utility of Phonotypy in teaching our heterotypic me- 
Against such an array of talent and philological ex- | thod of spelling: and also positive proof of the very 
perience, we can assure the Lancaster County Edu-| great facility with w ich it may be ultimately made 
cational Society, that their Committee have uot the | to supplant entirely the old system. Nor can better 
temerity to contend, evidence be furnished that all fears of loss to etymol- 

Third. Can Phonotypy be successfully used as an| ogy consequent upon the adoption of Phonotypy are 
assistant in teaching orthography by the common print- | wholly delusive. 
ing? Upon this point, your committee felt greater! In consequence of the great superiority of the Pho- 
difficulty than upon any other, in making up their | netic over the old method of teaching, it has been 
minds: but the mass of evidence presented to the | introduced into one hundred and eight public, and 
committee in the affirmative, was, in the highest de- | four private schools, of Massachusetts; and with the 
gree, convincing :—in fact, perfectly overwhelming. | most gratifying success. (See Dr. Stone’s letter.) 
Repeated experiments have been made in Boston, by David Parsons says: ‘1 consider the new method 
comparing children who had been taught to read by | so far superior to the old, that I shall alwajs teach 
the ordinary method, with those who had been taught | the old, (that is, so long as it is to be taught) by 
reading the ordinary type by means of the phonoty- | teaching the new first.” 
pic alphabet :—and in not one single instance (tho’ The committee tender their thanks to the gentle- 
rewards of five hundred dollars were offered by Pho- | men who favored them with letters and documents, 
notypists) have children taught by the common me-| containing valuab e information respecting the sub- 
thod been produced, who could equal in spelling, | ject which they were appointed to investigate; and, 
pronouncing, and reading, those taught by means of | in conclusion, beg leave to recommend to the asso- 
Phonotypy. In making these experiments, Dr. Stone | ciation the following resolution : 
has taken the lead; and to him more perhaps than Resolved, That we recognize in the science of pho- 
to any other man in this country, are we indebted for | netics, one of the greatest educational improvements 
this remarkable improvement in teaching. To his | of modern times: and that we therefore recommend 
letter, annexed to this report, we beg leave to refer. | its speedy introduction into all the common and high 

One of these examinations was made in the pre-| schools of our County and State. 





sence of a committee of some of the most learned and All of which is respectfully submitted. 
distinguished men in the country. Among these Joseru Gisppons, Chairman. 
were Hon. Horace Mann, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, Wm. E. Lamporn. 





H. Prescott, Hon. Rufus Choate, Hon. John G. Pal- 


frey and others. In this, as in all other trials, which A. 

have been brought to the notice of your committee, Mitivitie, Columbia co., Pa., ) 
the decision was unanimous in favor of the phonetic July. 9th, 1852. j 
classes. An examination of a phonetic class was | To N. Doncr, Jos. Grpnons, E. Lamporn : 

made before a joint committee of the Massachusetts Gentlemen :—Your letter to me (without date, but 


Legislature in May, 1851; and before a House com-| mailed at Kennett Square, July 3d,) I received yes- 
mittee of the same body in April, 1852. The joint | terday, and I wil. proceed to reply to the several 
committee say “that on the afternoon of March 3, | queries therein contained. 
1852, the petitioners presented for examination bythe| Ist. What are the chief advantages to science pro- 
¢ mmittee, eight children of from four to seven years | posed to be obtained by the adoption of the Phono- 
of age. The children were the same as those who | graphic alphabet? 
apreared May 12, 1851, before the Joint Legislative| 1 will remark, that I suppose you use the terms 
Committee on Education, who gave a very favorable | Phonography and Phonographic in their a 
report, and stated that “The advantages to be de-| phonetic sense, but with more special reference to 
rived from the introduction of the phonetic system | what we call the phonetic or phonetypic alphabet.— 
into our common school instruction will be very im-| The term phonography is generally applied to ‘the 
portant.” Since that time, the committee are in-| new system of short hand, the merits of which I do 
formed that the system has been introduced with con- | not understand (from previous hints) either you or 
siderable success into about twelve of the public| your association are disposed to call in question. 
schools of the State ; and that the universal testimo-| There have been and still are many excellent 
ny of the teachers is, that these great desiderata are, | writers and reporters under the old system of Steno- 
by means of the new system secured, viz: that chil-| graphy, but it required a vast amount of labor, pa 
dren evince a much greater attachment to their books, | tience, application, and tax of memory to beéome 
and learn to read with comparative ease. such; greater far than by the new system, and whe 
“The children exhibited to the committee have re- | vbtained of far less practical utility. The reason i 
ceived instruction by but one lady for a little more | very obvious when we examine it carefully and see 
than a year, the most of the time in a school of fifty | the order and system and harmony that prevail in it, 
children in the Warren Street Chapel, Boston. They | and the firm foundation on which it rests, in aceord- 
read, not only in Phonotypy or the printed Phonetic | ance with the laws of sound and the voice. Now the 
alphabet, abs in Phonography, or the written short-| phonotypic alphabet is based upon the same princi 
hand, but also in the Romanic or common print, from | ple—that of having a character for every sound—a 
difficult passages in newspapers and various books | principle as absolutely essential for the easy and 
selected by the committee, and many of which could | rapid acquisition of knowledge, as the same prin¢r 
never have been before seen by the children, in a’ ple with numerals is with arithmetic, &c. 
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After a full, fair and candid investigation of this | the sounds of words, all that is requisite in a work 
subject, both in theory and in practical results, I lon Etymology on the new system, is to give the old 
am ready to take a firm position with those who main-| spelling and let it be succeeded by the phonetic spell- 
tain that the adoption of the phoneticalphabet would | ing. This would enable us to pronounce all the roots 
greatly enhance the cause of Education ; that its ac- | which is now far from an easy task, by the aid of 
quisition would thereby be made more easy and its | our best books and dictionaries. The supposed loss 
diffusion much more general. |then would he more than compensated by increased 

To appreciate this fully we must consider ourselves | certainty. But there is not the same dependent con- 
as children (in one sense,) or its beneficial results to | nexion between a root of a word, and the word itself, 
commence with children and uninstructed 'as between cause and effect in physical science. The 


ersons. | 
We must consider the length of time employed in| present use, meaning and application of words are 
learning the mere elements of knowledge, not in ac-| more important to the great mass of man—for lan- 
quiring it, but learning how to obtain it, in merely | guage is only subservient in enabling us to communi- 
learning how to spell and read. | cate our thoughts and ideas with ease and proprie- 
Orthography at present is a chaos of contradic-| ty, and to do this we use words as at present em- 
tions, an arbitrary arrangement of a given number | ployed and not as employed in past centuries. The 
of characters, settled by custom, and changing with | scholastic few then can have the same facilities as at 
the whims of the day, without any settled standard | present, while the great mass, nay the entire whole, 
or any fixed point for the needle of its variable com-| will receive many advantages. 
yass to aim at. 3d. Can the Phonographic system be successfull: 


In this state of intermingled confusion, the child 
must learn how to spell by memorizing all the words 
of the language. The rules are so variable and have 
so many exceptions, that they are frequently more 
departed from than observed. For a moment look at 
the same principle in the science of Chemistry. 

Before the adoption of the present nomenclature, 
the names of substances were arbitrary and indepen- 


| used as an assistant in teaching orthography by the 
| present mode ? 

| On this point tor some time I could not form a cor- 
rect opinion, because it seemed needful to demon- 
strate it, but I firmly believe it is no longera hypothet- 
ical position, but has been confirmed by experiments 
in this country and in England: that, if there were 
|no higher object in view than merely to facilitate 





dent of their composition ; and truly is it said that| progress in the present orthography, the phonetic 
if the names of substances were to be learned by the | a/phabet would be the best possible medium. For 
same process, it would require a longer time merely | some time pasta phonetic school has been in successful 
to learn the names, than at present to obtain a know- | operation in Boston, and in a great number of school 
ledge of the whole science. Now what the nomen-| districts in that region, the subject has been intro- 
elature has been to chemistry, the Phonetic principle | duced into the publie schools by order of the Boards. 
would be to Orthography, only I think its advantag- | Children from the Phonetic school, who have enjoyed 
es would be in a fourfold ratio. | but a short period of instruction, have been put 

The advantages then to science, &c., would be the against the best spellers and readers of the primary 
result [ have alluded to, from having a fixed stand-| schools, and that too where a large reward ($500, sey- 
ard of orthography, based upon the elementary | eral times) was offered, and the decision given by 
sounds of the voice; and this in a short time would | some of the most eminent men in the community, 
lead to a uniform pronunciation, by enabling us in | who were unacquainted with the pupils, and in every 
reading our newspapers and the works of standard | instance the phonetic children have gained the prize. 


authors, to adopt their mode of pronunciation and | 
communicate it to others. 

2d. Would not the adoption of the reformed meth- 
od of spelling produce great confusion in our Ety- 
mology; or would the advantages gained by its 
adoption compensate for the supposed loss to philolo- 
gv consequent thereupon ? 

This, gentlemen, is the great bugbear that has 
frightened so many at first view, and led to a hasty 
judgment without a careful examination. 
but little more here than express an opinion. This 
subject has been carefully investigated by some of 
the best and most critical and yet impartial linguists 
and philologists of this country and England, and 
the fears here alluded to, demonstrated to be ground- 
less. It is not proposed to destroy a thing, and if 
the new alphabet were to be universally adopted to- 
morrow, instead of depriving us of anything we al- 
ready know, it would leave the same facilities as be- 
fore, and give to future generations more time to 
acquire some knowledge of Etymology than they 
now have. For a minute contrast of both sides I re- 
fer to the works of Alexander John Ellis, A. M., of 
England, and the published views of many other dis- 
tinguished men, such as Dr. Franklin, Prof. 8. S. 
Haldeman, S. P. Andrews, Esq., N. Y.; Dr. J. W. 
Stone, Boston ; Dr. Comstock, of Philadelphia, (who 
agrees with us in the principles involved) the Edin- 
burg and Westminister Reviews, in review of Ellis’ 
works, &¢., &e. Orthography is now far from being 
4 guide to derivation, and as no change is made in 


I can do | 


A committee of the Mass. Legislature, on the 13th 
of April last presented a report very favorable to the 
reform and commmended it to public favor. There 
was but one dissenting voice in the Committee. The 
Legislature also passed a favorable resoluticn, and 
wherever intelligent persons have given it a careful 
examination it is gaining ground. I will append a 
few extracts. 

4th. As tothe “comparative merits of teaching 
either of the two systems alone” I consider the di- 
versity very baer a rugged mountain footpath to 
a smooth and graded rail-road. If children can learn 
by the Phonetic system, and then be so much better 
qualified to learn the old method as to acquire it 
sooner than those who have devoted their time exclu- 
sively to it, it needs no further demonstration. 

With my respects, I remain yours, &c., 
Wx. Burcess. 
[B.] 

Boston, July 16, 1852. 
Messrs. N. Dodge, J. Gibbons and E. Lamborn: 


GENTLEMEN :—I duly received your favor of June 
30th; and have only been waiting for leisure to an- 
swer the questions contained in it. 

1, The chief advantages to science to be expected 
from the use of prt ope Ue alphabet are, in my 
apenas: That it, and it only, secures the knowledge 
of a complete and well arranged series of all the 





sounds of the language. Most persons remain ig- 
norant cf the several sounds of the language. The 
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child who is taught phonotypically learns them all, 
of course. 

2. It renders the process of learning to read a rap- 
id and easy one, instead of one of the most laborious 
and difficult in the whole course of education. I am 
not prepared to recommend the relinquishment of | 
the common alphabet, but only the substitution of | 
the phonotypic alphabet for the purpose of learning | 
to read. | 

Yet, the phonotypic alphabet, if adopted, would | 
render the process of learning the pronunciation of 
our language incomparably easier to foreigners than | 
it now is. 

2. I would not recommend, yet, the adoption of the | 
reformed method of spelling. If adopted, however, 
I think it would not produce any confusion in ety- 
mology. The phonographic method of writing would 
often make conspicuous derivations which are now, 
from the change of consonants, lost sight of. 

3. The phonographie system cannot, I think, be 
beneficially used in teaching orthography by the 
present method. But I think the use of the phono- 
typic alphabet, in learning to read, would saye more 
than one half the time now taken. 

4. The facility of teaching by the phonotypic al- 
agp is vastly greater than by the common alpha- 

t, especially from having one invariable letter for 
each of the vowel sounds. 

The facility of learning by the phonographic meth- 
od cannet be great, as there is, from necessity, an 
uncertainty in regard to the vowels. I doubt whether 
the use of the phonographic method would be useful 
except to those who have a great deal of writing to 
do. For common farmers, mechanics, and traders, 
it would be useless, 

I have no time to give statistics, and have taken 
the liberty to refer your letter to Dr. Stone, who has 
greater familiarity with the statistics than any indi- 
vidual I am acquainted with, and to request him to 
answer your questions and present you with Statistics. 

Respectfully yours, Geo. B. Emerson. 


Boston, July 17, 1852. 

Gent.:—Geo. B. Emerson, Esq., has placed in my 
hands your communication of the 30th ult., and re- 
quested me to answer the same, as he is obliged to 
leave the city on pressing engagements ; and, though 
the same reason would exempt me from performing 
the duty, yet I cannot see it entirely neglected. 

The enclosed documents will give you the general 
informatien on the subject. There are three branches 
to the Phonetic reform, The first is Phonography or 
short hand ; subdivided into the reporting y oan 
ment, and the greater benefits derived from it as a 
means of correspondence. In both of these subdivi- 
sions it is unrivalled by any other sytem for brevity 
and accuracy. 

The second branch is the advocacy of Phonotypy, 
or the Phonetic print, to be substituted in place of 
the common print. This is something, which, if ac- 
complished, as I have no doubt will ultimately be 
the case, will involve the expenditure of a vast 
amount of time, labor and money. 

But the third branch, which is the one which has 
been more practically presented in this part of the 
country, and which is probably the one to which 
your attention has been called, is the use of the Pho- 
netic system of instructing for the purpose of teaching 
reading, spelling, and the enunciation of the common 
orthography. Itis the advocacy of this branch of the 
subject that has introduced this system in to no less 





than 103 of the public and 4 of the private schools of 
this State. The children of the Boston school, in 


which the Phonetic system is taught, have not, with- 
in the last nine months, been rivalled by any one 
child within two years of their own age, of the thou- 
sands and thousands with whom they have been com- 
pared in the three points above mentioned ; and this 
too, although they pursue more studies than are usu- 
ally taught to children of their age. 

You desire facts. Rev. Augustus R. Pope, of Som- 
erville, Massachusetts, the chairman of the school 
committee, declares that the children of the prima 
schools of that town are at least one year in ad- 
vance of what they would have been if the Phonetic 
system had not been there adopted. Miss Emily 
Baxter, a teacher’in the Mather School, at S. Boston, 


| made a most interesting experiment six months since. 


She had 16 pupils who could not read. She divided 
them equally in age, abilityand numbers. One-half 
she taught by the Phonetic system, and the other 
in the usual way. The former with little exertion have 
gone up four from the 5th class, four to the second, 
and four to the third class; while the latter have 
remained in the fifth class. The former read, spell, 
and enunciate better than the older members of their 
own classes, who have been studying two or three 
years ; reading in fact in both prints equally well; 
while the latter can read, even poorly, no new sen- 
tences, without assistance from the teacher, having 
advarced about as rapidly as children usually do.— 
Miss Baxter has done this merely for the purpose of 
trying the experiment in a public school of about 70 
or 80 young children. It is the most triumphantly 
successful one I have ever known to attend any new 
system in the same space of time, and has never 
failed to prove a perfect demonstration to any one 
who will visit the school. 

With one or two of the Boston Phonetic school, I 
shall in about a fortnight visit New York, and if my 
expenses were paid therefrom, might be induced to 
visit Lancaster county, if they could be presented be 
fore large Educational Conventions. I am no teach- 
er, but am interested in the subject and have paid cut 
one thousand dollars in sustaining it in the last year. 
Were it not for that, I might go to your county with- 
out the above consideration. 

The Phonetic reports of the Legislature, (both from 
my own pen,) will, I believe, answer most of your 
questions. Instead of causing confusion in the ety- 
mology, this system, according to the testimony of 
Mr. G. B. Emerson, Profs. Hare, and Haldeman, and, 
as I have many times shown, will bring to light 
many consanguinities and Etymologies hitherto ob- 
scured under the present orthography. Hastily, 

your obt. servt. James W. Srone. 
Messrs. N. Dodge, J. Gibbons, E. Lamborn—Com. 
D 


Cotumsta, Pa., 24th July, 1852. 
Messrs. N. Dodge, J. Gibbons and E. Lamborn. 

Gentlemen:—Your recent letter having followed 
me from Alabama to this place, has arrived at too 
la e a date to enable me to reply to it at length. 

Phonography is an important and useful inven- 
tion, being an abbreviated mode of writing which is 
superseding stenography by its simplicity, and the 
peculiarity of its legibility not being confined to the 
writer. It is now written by thousands and should 
be introduced into all schools. 

Phonotypy, being the art of printing language pho 
netically, must eventually take the place of the ordi- 
nary cumbersome and unphilosophical orthography 
—being the only true mode (as well as the original 
one) of representing language. 

But as all languages should be written with the 
same alphabet, such powers should be assigned to 
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the letters as will make them acceptable to the great- 
est number of nations, and the original should 
be preserved. This has not been done in the phono- 
typic alphabet. Thus © has not its true power in no, 
but that in not, and in the same manner every vowel 
character has been corrupted from its European stand- 
ard. Another objection is the use of a single char- 
acter for the diphthongs J, ow, and oy, which is not 
done in any other language. 

If, however, phonotypy is not to be considered a 
permanent matter, but merely to be used in teaching 
children to read ordinary print, it will answer a use- 
ful purpose, as has been abundantly proved in Bos- 
ton. By its means the child acquires the true theory 
of reading, each character having a uniform power, 
whilst he is not distracted by silent letters; and not- 
withstanding he may be said to have two alphabets 
to learn, he will still learn ordinary reading and 
spelling in less time than he would have done, with- 
out the preliminary phonotypic practice. 

Being an ardent advocate for a new (old?) ortho- 
graphy on a cosmopolitan basis, and being now en- 
gaged upon an educational work on Etymology, I 
have examined the relations of phonetic writing to 
etymology, and find that so far from interfering with 
it, a phonetic basis has been of more service to me 
than any system of etymological orthography. 

We put gf in light (luminous,) altho we get the 
word directly from the Anglo-saxon liht, and extreme- 
ly few know what the gh means. 

Those who know German recognise Jeicht in light 
(buoyant) ; and those who do not, think it the preced- 
ing word with a modification of meaning. 

Light in the sense of active, is from the Latin ala- 
cer, so that orthography is of but little use except to 
mislead. 

We place y and th in certain words, to show that# 
pec are of Greek origin; but as we use them phoneti- 
cally also, we must first know Greek to be able to 
use them properly. 

We use ¢ (the Latin cag,) as in cancer, (whence can- 
ker) as in decide, instead of s, because the Romans had 
use for a cay in the word where we want an ess; yet 
we often write defence (from defensio) justice, &c., 
with c where there was none in the original. Whilst 
we spell in a certain way to tell the etymology, we 
are still required to know the etymology from an in- 
dependent source, to enable us to be certain that the 
spelling is entymological; and when we are assured 
that it is, we must persuade ourselves that we owe 
our information to the orthography ! 

Respectfully your g S. Hatpeman. 


JEFFERSON, July 13, 1852. 
Dr. J. Gibbons—Dear Sir :— Yours of June —was 
re-mailed at Wellsville, and received by me, at this 
— to-day. It is vacation time now with me, and 
shall remain in this ane with my family, until 
again be in Wellsville. 


a oe when I shal 
0 do justice to your questions, my health and my 


time will not permit. I shall therefore be obliged to 
only simply reply to your questions. But if you 
will make it convenient to call at Wellsville, when 
our school is in session, I will satisfy you, by actual 
experiment, that my answers are correct. 

st. ‘“‘ What are the chief advantages to science to 
be obtained by the adoption of the Phonographic 
alphabet?” One great advantage is, the elepiien 
of the Phonographic alphabet, will add a new sci- 
ence to the already existing sciences; You are well 
aware that the heterotypic or hetorographic systems 





cannot be said to be based upon a sc in any 
sense of the term. The Phonographic and Phonetic 


systems are in every sense of the term based upon 
pure scientific principles, All works of art are found- 
ed upon some principle in science. The more per- 
fect the works of art, the more will we see the beau- 
ty, the excellency, and the glory of the science. In 
music we have a system by which we can represent 
every musical sound and its modification; but how is 
it when we undertake to represent the 86 sounds of 
the languages of the earth, or how is it when we un- 
dertake to represent the 36 sounds (and the modifi- 
cations) of the English language? Instead of hav- 
ing, as in music, or as in mathematics, a single sign 
to represent a single idea, we have over 100, and the 
greatest difficulty is, we cannot tell when we are to 
use any of these 100 signs. Now there should be 
only a8 many signs in our alphabet as there are 
sounds; but instead of as many we have nearly 600. 
Furthermore, these sounds should be always repre- 
sented by the same identical signs. There should 
not be but one power given to the sign, nor any more 
powers than there are letters or signs, but instead 
we have nearly 700. The letter a has 9 powers, the 
diagraph ea has 21 powers, and so on; and there is 
no rule for telling when these signs represent one 
power and when they represent another. This is the 
reason why no man ever becomes an accurate speller 
and why no man can pronounce a new word which 
he finds in the papers, and why he is obliged to call 
it (as the boy once said) Solomon, and go on. 

But let the alphabet be changed, as it will be, and 
any child of sound mind may learn to spell and pro- 
nounce any word in four weeks. I care not whether 
that word be French, Spanish, Hebrew, or English. 
I can give you proof in my school. I presume I have 
scholars not six years of age that will now do it.— 
These scholars have been taught from books printed 
by the new types, and they will now, after having had 
but a few months instruction, read in any book print- 
ed in the old way or the new either, with ease and 
accuracy. They will also out spell any scholar in 
the old way, that has been learning the old way to 
spell for the last three years. This will answer, par- 
tially, your first question and also the third question, 
viz: ‘‘Can the Phonographic system be successfully 
used as an assistant in teaching orthography by the 
present method.” I would remark that I consider 
the new method so far superior to any other in teach- 
ing the old, that I shall always teach the old (that is 
ro long as it has to be taught) by teaching the new 

rst. 

To your second question, “ would not the adoption 
ot the Phonetic method of spelling produce great 
confusion in the etymology?” I would answer, No. 
I have obtained a list of words from the Latin and 
Greek, in all of about 3864, which would ‘be better 
represented—nearer the original—by the phonetic than 
they now are. I am daily adding to my list. Of 
course I cannot re-write the list for you, but I could 
refer you to the editor of the English Review for the 
truth of the statement. He is one of the best schol- 
ars in Europe, and his word is of more weight than 
mine could be. But there is another consideration 
to be taken of this subject, if even the etymology 
was certain to be destroyed. Without speaking of 
that, I will refer you to a short article headed Phono- 
typy, in the Wellsville Union School Offering which 

send you. 

4th. “‘ What is the comparative facility of teaching 
by either of the systems alone.” 

I have partially answered this question, perhaps 
fully.. I never knew a child to study Phonotypy that 
did not love its study and its school. You do not 
have to hire a phonetic scholar to study, or tw go w 
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school. But how is it with a heterotypic scholar ?— | 
Why is itso? There is philosophy in the phonetic | 
system, in the other there is not. By phonotypy, | 
the child will learn more with one-fourth the amount | 
of teaching in 4 weeks, than he can ever learn by the | 
other method. This I say and challenge the world | 
to contradict me by an experiment. | 
[am sorry | cannot do justice to your letter, but 

my health is exceedingly poor,and you must take the | 
will for the deed. I hope I may hear from you after | 
you make your report and of your success. We | 
would be glad to publish in the Offering. | 

Yours, very respectfully, | 

Davin Parsons. 
[F.] 


Ilinessurcn, Vt., July 23, 1852. 

(rents: —Your letter was received some days since. | 
A press of business prevented my answering it soon- | 
er. In compliance, I proceed to answer your ques- 
tions in the order proposed. 

1. ** What are the advantages,” &e. 

The first and great advantage proposed is the adop- 
tion of an alphabet which shall place the means of 
education within the reach of all, to which the pre- 
sent alphabet —- an insurmountable obstacle, | 
requiring the labor of a life time to master the or- 
ery, aq of the English language. The principle 
of the Phonetic alphabet is such, that the letters have 
each but one sound, and the alphabet once learned, 
spelling is justas easy as breathing; and a few 
months only will be sufficient to perform the labor 
of years under the old system. Reading and spell- 
ing are the means only by which know edge is ob- 
tained. With a majority of the people of this coun- 
try education consists only of a limited knowledge of 
these two branches. How foolish, then, to spend 
years in obtaining a knowledge of that which can be 
obtained in a few months, and more perfectly than 
under the old system. 

2. “ Will the adoption of the reformed method of 
spelling produce great confusion in etymology,” &e. 

Instead of producing confusion in etymology it 
will bring us a knowledge of etymologies which are 
now obscure: so says A. J. Ellis, a graduate of Ox- 
ford, England, a gentleman who understands many 
of the ancient and most of the modern languages of 
Europe. So says Prof. Haldeman, late of Columbia 
in your State. Butif this were not the case, I should 
consider the advantages to far outweigh the loss, if 
any. When we consider that not one person in a thou- 
sand ever pays any attention to etymology, is; it rea- 
sonable to ask the 999 to wade through this mass of 
absurdity, that one may enjoy this questionable ad- 
vantage? <A knowledge of etymology is now obtain- 
ed from dictionaries; were the new system adopted, 
that knowledge would be obtained from the same 
source. 

3. “ What are the comparative advantages ?” 

From experiments made in Boston the past year, it 
was demonstrated that children can be as far ad- 
vanced in three months under the new system, as in 
three years under the old. I enclose several papers 
which prove this point, and also the fact, that the 
Phonetic system can be very successfully used as an 
assistant in teaching orthography by the present 
mode. 

The above is a brief answer to your questions. I 
would have answered them more at large, could I 
have found time. Hoping that you may be success- 
ful in your efforts to bring this system to the notice 
of the Lancaster County Educational Association, 

I remain yours, A. A. Fors. 





To N. Dodge, J. Gibbons, and E. Lamborn. 


ADDRESS 
Delivered before the University of Northern 


Pennsylvania, at Bethany, Wayne Co. 


April 2, 1852. 


BY HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 


Lapres AND GEETLEMEN :— 


It is with mingled emotions of pleasure and sad- 
ness that I appear before you this day. The prayer 
of Barzillai was the voice of nature: “‘ Let thy ser- 
vant I pray thee turn back again, that I may die in 
my own city and be buried by the grave of my father 
and mother.” As the chequered web of life weaves 
around us, and the lengthening shadows tell of ap- 
proaching evening, the heart turns back again, and 
yearns for a grave in sight of the paternal mansion, 
and in the midst of the scenes of childhood. Though 
I come not to die amongst you, yet it is with some- 
thing of that mysterious joy with which a Patriarch 
would welcome death on the spot of his nativity, that 
I return, after years of absence and toil, to this my 
native town, and here, within a few rods of the spot 
where my infant eyes first opened to the light of 
heaven, meet my father’s friends and mine—the well 
remembered faces whose smiles of kindness beamed 
on childhood’s path, and threw upon it a light, which 
to childhood’s eye, had all the violet tints.of the bow 
of promise. The dwellings and the grounds—the 
fields and the trees—the one straight long street, and 
the green “ square ’”’—the hills sheeted with ice and 
crust with the joyous sports of a winter’s moonlit eve- 
ning—the valleys and their babbling brooks, resorts 
for spring and summer pastimes—the race,the game, 
the frolic and the dance—oh, how all these things 
crowd forward on the tablet of memory with the 
vivid distinctness of first impression, as we come back 
to the home of our youth. But, returning as I do in 
the maturity of life to this ““my own, my native 
land,” I see much in the improved aspect of all 
things around me to gratify my feelings. There is a 
degree of comfort and refinement here unknown to 
an earlier day—the then almost unbroken forest has 
given place to cultivated farms, and instead of an 
overcrowded school for three months in twelve, I 
find here a flourishing University, where the fountains 
of knowledge are ever flowing. 


But I alluded to a mingled sadness. This, alas, is 
cage ye 8 from every retrospect. With the memo- 
ry of youthful sports is associated the recollection of 
wasted hours, and neglected opportunities. Locali- 
ties and familiar objects suggest the names of depart- 
ed friends, and the joy of renewing old acquantainces, 
is shaded with sorrow for the many that are gone. 


That race of yore, 
“Who danec’d my infancy upon their knee, 
And told my marvelling boyhood, legends store 
Of their strange ventures hap’d by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be.” 


Very many of the old inhabitants of this village 
and its vicinity, discouraged by the rigors of the 
climate, sought homes on the more genial soil of the 
far West—many more have passed away into that 
‘undiscovered eountry from whose bourne no trav- 
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eller returns.” Of my own immediate family not one 
remains save him whom your kind invitation brought 
here to-day. 

Ilere in this highland village lived parents, broth- 
ers, and sisters—a united, happy family. In yonder 
grave yard they have long slept “the sleep that 
knows no waking.” One by one, Death has snatched 
away from me all the props on whom nature taught 
me to lean, and I stand before you now, the sole 
remnant of one of the earliest and largest families 
of this county. 

Such is human life. Lights and shadows mingling 
in its pathway—hopes and joys to-day,—disappoint- 
ments and so-rows to-morrow. These young Ladies 
and Gentlemen, now so full of heart and hope, should 
never forget the character of that heritage to which 
they are born. Life looks to them like a goodly 
landscape, abounding with fruits and flowers, and 
stretching on in its amplitude of beauty, till lost in 
the dim distance of an impenetrable future ; but let 
me tell them they will find those fruits, some of them 
bitter to the taste, and others like the apples of Sod- 
om, ashes in their mouths—whilst each flower they 
would pluck, shall be guarded by an envious though 
now unseen thorn. The magic figures of the Kaleida- 
scope, in unsubstantial beauty, resemble youthful 
visions of human life. The running sand of the hour 
glass—the shifting scenes of the drama—the weavers 
shuttle—the shadow on the dial—the foam of the bil- 
low—these are emblems of life’s swiftness, change- 
fulness, and evanescence. It can scarcely, with fi- 
delity of language, be called a state—it is so brief, 
so hurried, so unstable. It is rather a scene of 
preparation for another form of existence, which shall 
be an immortal state. He best improves this agitat- 
ed hour, who best prepares for that eternal day of 
which this is only the dawn. 

When the seat of justice was removed from Betha- 
ny to its more favored rival town, it seemed as if the 
coup de grace had been given to this venerable vil- 
lage, of yet more venerable name. Goldsmith’s in- 
imitable description of a deserted village came up to 
all minds. The future’of Bethany was dark enough. 
But, as often happens, light sprang out of darkness. 
A {few intelligent and enterprising persons projected 
a high school to be set as a candle on this hill, and, 
availing themselves of the public buildings which 
had been given to the town as some compensation 
for its losse:, they procured a charter for a Universi- 
ty, and established here this present popular and 
prosperous school, And then, when the thing was done, 
we could all see how fitting that such a thing should 
be done. Here was a healthy and retired village, 
deserted by business, but leaving families enough to 
furnish a good society for students, and all necessary 
boarding places—rents low and living cheap—ample 
buildings for the accommodation of the school—all 
things seemed to justify the benevolent conceptions 
of the founders of this Seminary of learning, and to 
favor its introduction, Bethany’s experience, there- 
fore, was not unmixed evil. She lost the fountain of 
justice, but gained a fountain of knowledge. The 
temple of law, whose harmonies an unbelieving 
word calls discord, has been converted into a temple 
of science, whose ways are pleasantness and whose 
paths are peace. 

In the Providential dealings of this life, there is a 
principle called compensation. The ancients under- 
stood it, for they had a maxim, that the strength of 
a disabled member of the human body retreated into 
other members and increased their power, And we 
have all seen how astonishingly keen is the vision of 
the deaf man, and quick the hearing of the blind 





man, and rapid the intellectual processes of deaf and 
dumb—what unwontel strength and capacity reside 
in one limb that has survived its fellow limb. And 
we have seen the coveted good denied, and the unex- 
‘ea $y blessing sent. We have mourned over widuw- 
ood, and orphanage, and gazed with grief at the 
clouds of darkness which we have seen to settle on the 
domestic hearth; but light has come out of darkness, 
which has shown the widow rejoicing in the improv- 
ed c ndition and prospects of her fatherless children, 
and led her to justify the ways of God to man.— 
This is compensation. The principle, often hidden, 
and oftener still disregarded, runs through human 
affairs. I recognize it, and I rejoice to recognize it, 
in the experience of my native town. And who shall 
say that Bethany has not been the gainer by her 
losses—that it was not well for her to be afflicted ?— 
Athens was the favored city of Greece, but it was 
her schools that made her so. These won for her 
the proud appellation of the “Eye” of Greece.— 
ang = | shall yet become the Eye of this fine County 
you inhabit. True, material wealth may not be 
coined here, but there is nothing essentially fine or 
ennobling in mere riches; whilst their gaudy display 
is as disgusting to true taste as the avarice begotten 
by them is destructive of all the higher qualities of 
the soul. ‘ Business,” with its dust and noise may 
not be here; but let us remember, whilst that word 
includes much honest and useful industry, it compre- 
hends, also, a sharpening of the intellect only to 
pierce the ignorant and unsuspecting. This town 
shall no longer be the theatre for the conflict of hu- 
man passions in the halls of justice, but it shall be 
consecrated to pure learning. Academic shades and 
tranquil scenes shall be here—green pastures and 
sty waters, in the midst of which the human intel- 
ect, itself immortal, shall be trained for the immortal 
destinies of two worlds. 

Shall not this be so? Friends and Fellow-Citizens! 
it depends on yourselves, whether you shall make 
this seat of learning illustrious and useful or not.— 
You have begun well. Go on according to this be- 
ginning. Contribute freely of your means for the 
endowment of this institution—contribute your sons 
and daughters to fill its halls and classes—see to it 
that a competent staff of competent teachers be pro- 
vided—be well paid and be faithful in duty—extend 
to it your sympathies and confidence, and promote, 
by all the means in your power, its growth and pros- 

erity ; and the eldest of you shall live to see, and 
eel, that it is an ornament and a blessing, not to 
this town and County only, but to the State we in- 
habit, and the country at large. 

But, after all that a community may do to encour- 
age the establishment of an Institution of learning, 
its success may be hindred by mal-administration : 
and hence a peculiar responsibility attaches to those 
who are immediately concerned in governing and 
conducting it. If they possess not sound views on 
the subject of education, capacities, whether in the 
form of endowments of patrons, or attainments of 
teachers, will be wasted. A Seminary which fosters 
a depreciated estimate of any branch of learning, 
which encourages a pee of contentment with attain- 
ments that are partial and superficial—which hurries 
its pupils forward in any science, whilst difficulties 
remain unconquered behind, which impresses the 
mind with vain conceits, whilst it contracts, and 
chills it with bigoted attachment to sect or party,— 
such a school is an evil and no blessing. It may be 

opular indeed for a time, for it panders to the intel- 
ectual vices of an age which is remarkable for its 
restlesness, and its impatience of all restraints— 
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which is more anxious to act, than to think—more 
earnest to yo ahead, than to be right—but its final in- 
fluence will be, to depress and deprave the human 
mind, and, encouraging it to “rush in where Angels 
fear to tread,” will qualify it only to excite expecta- 
tions to be disappointed, and to bring the cause of 
Education into contempt. 
Education—what is Education ? Let us consider 
this question. The word is compound, and according 
to its etymology, it means to draw or lead forth or 
out. It is suggestive of a military idea. The proper 
officer leads forth the men and sets them in array— 
each in his place—armed and equipped according to | 
law—no jostling one against another—no confusion 
—no false steps backward or out of line :—but, there 
is the measured tread—the forward march—the atti- 
tude both of grace and action—the readiness for the 
combat, and the sure hope of victory. This is Edu- | 
cation of the rank and file. So should the school-| 
master, lead forth, arm and equip, and set in order, 
ready for action, the various powers of the human 
mind. They will all be needed in the battle of life; 
and that one may not hinder another, they should all | 
be disciplined, and developed not singly and alone, | 
but one with another—in rank and file. 
Sut the mere etymology of the word Education, is | 
not broad enough for the true idea of the work.— | 
It is predicated of human beings—and if we! 
would comprehend its true significancy, we must 
consider the nature of the being who is to be 
educated. I have before mea boy. It is proposed 
to educate him. I look upon him in the light which 
comes around me from all quarters—revelation—na- 
ture—science and ahiicseghy : and amidst the won- | 
ders I behold in him, one grand mysterious combina- | 
tion rises to view above all the rest, to distinguish | 
him from everything else in Heaven or in earth.— | 
God and Angels are spirits having intellects, in | 
combination with a moral nature, but without matter | 
—beasts and birds have material bodies perhaps in | 
combination with intellect, but without a moral na-| 
ture—the vegitable kingdom is matter animated with | 
life, but without intellect or moral affections—the | 
mineral kingdom is matter without even life—but | 
that boy has a body of matéer animated with life, in | 
union with a mind or intellect which perceives and 
thinks, and these in union with a moral nature, 
which hopes, and fears, and feels, and loves, and 
hates, Mysterious union! Three in one. I see and 
know the fact, but I cannot comprehend the mode of 
this fact’s existence, any more than I can comprehend 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as it is taught in our holy 
religion. The trinity in the boy rests on the evi- 
dence of our experience—the trinity of the Godhead 
on divine revilation which is more sure than our ex- 
perience—both are incomprehensible, and yet whilst 
all men receive the one fact, some reject the other, 
though better proved, because they do not understand 
the mode and how. But not to pursue this thought, 
may it not be said that a system of education which 
regards not this trifold nature of the boy, is a system 
of blindness—that since his identitly consists not in 
his body alone, nor in his mind alone, nor in his soul 
alone, but in his body, mind and soul in union, a 
system of disciplinary development that is suitable 
toa being so conditioned, should address itself to 
each of these three natures—that the varied powers 
of each of these natures should be led forth—educa- 
ted, so as to be capable of the highest degree of ac- 
tion in that sphere for which they are designed.— 
The destiny of this being is to live a life of duties 








and sufferings in this world, with just enough of 
pleasure to make him unwilling to exchange it for an 


untried state—and, after this life ended, to enter 
upon another that shall run through eternity. Keep- 
ing in view this rs ee destiny, education should 
have for its .bject the harmonious development of the 
properties and powers of body, mind, and soul. If 
it propose less than this, it answers not the demands, 
either of his destiny, or of the conditions of his 
being. 

Of Education as applicable to each of these con- 
ditions, I now propose to speak somewhat in detail: 

Seeing that man is thus possessed of a tri-fold na- 
ture, it is evident that the work of education is origi- 
nally parental, and should begin with care of the 
body. The experienced nurse and the wise mother, 
commence this work by bestowing such care and at- 
tention upon the young infant as will develope the 
muscular system, and the healthful action of each 
member of the body. Health, strength, and beauty 
in due time reward these attentions. 

But all through the period of adolescence, whether 
in the nursery, the play grounds or the school, pa- 
rents and teachers should see to it, that comfortable 
clothing, wholesome food, and exercise in the open 
air be not wanting. I know not that there is any 


| more painful spectacle, than the pale and sickly fea- 


tures, the wasted form, and feeble limbs of a child 
that is kept close-housed, and deprived of necessary 
exercise in the open air. No intellectual precocious- 
ness, and no moral excellence, can compensate the 
want of physical development. These indeed must 
find an early tomb with the frail body with which 
they are associated. 

When the child has joined the school, whether it 
be primary or higher, physical development is still 
to be attended to. Beds, seats, clothing, food, recre- 
ation, and exercise, are all objects of interest to the 
faithful and skillful teacher, for he knows how much 
the vigor of the intellect depends on the health and 
vigor of the body. This is a department of education 
which is too often neglected, and hence the frequent 
sacrifices we witness of health and life in the pro- 
cess of what is commonly called education. The over- 
wrought intellect consumes the neglected body, and 
both come to an untimely end. 

But supposing due provision to be made for the 
body in a system of education, the mind, or intellect, 
next claims attention, and here it is that education 
is generally considered exclusively to belong. The 
popular idea seems to regard the mind of man as 
the only part of him to be schooled; and education is 
considered to consist in storing the mind with facts 
and ideas, such as shall be thought to be most useful 
in the business of life. In a word, that education is 
something put info the man, rather than something 
brought out of him. In my humble apprehension 
this is a great error—as great as it would be to sup- 

wse that the Sculptor puts his statue into the marble, 
instead of bringing it forth from the shapeless mass. 
The mind is endowed by its Creator with great and 
varied powers, adapted to the aghievement of exalted 
a gram these powers lie dormant and confused. 

heir native energy was weakened by the fall of our 
first parents, and now they are more or less depraved 
and deranged in all their offspring. 

How shall they be awakened, » disciplin- 
ed, invigorated, and directed? Like the powers of 
the body, by exercise. Set them to the search after 
truth. Accustom them to distinguish it from error. 
Let them trace the relation which one truth bears to 
another, and study the harmonies that prevail among, 
all truths, even when discord and conflict seem at 
first to exist; and in this way, the several powers of 
attention, memory, comparison, judgment, taste, 
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and imagination will be brought into action, and 
be made to grow. 

What is the learning of the Alphabet but a per- 
ceiving and remembering of distinct truths. Each 
letter has a figure and a sound to distinguish it from 
the rest—the uneducated child pos ae whilst the 
educated child recognizes these distictions of figure 
and sound. The difference is that the powers of per- 
ecption and memory have been developed in the one 
and not in the other. 

One man looks on the fine painting of a lovely land- 
scape,—and as his eye takes in all the tints of beau- 
ty; he loses for a time his consciousness in the wrapt 
contemplation of the exquisite picture ; but another 
gazes at the same object only to wonder that it should 
be thought to possess power to fascinate and please. 
The difference is, that the powers of taste, existing 
in both, have been developed in the one, and not in 
the other. 

Illustrations might be multiplied to mark the dif- 
ference between an educated, and an uneducated 
mind, and to exhibit the true idea of education so 
far as mind is concerned, to be development of mental 
powers through the application of truth that shall call 
t.em into exercise. But instead of multiplying illus- 
trations, I go on to remark that the study of lan- 
guage, the mathematics, and the natural sciences are 
alladmirably adapted to the work of mental devel- 
opment. They are taught in all our higher schools, 
and it is well they are. The care should be, that 
they be thoroughly taught, and that no one of these 
a branches be suffered to fall into discredit. 

n regard to the study of languages, I feel con- 
strained, with great deference, to dissent from the 
suggestions of a learned gentleman who addressed 
you on a former occasion similar to the present. He 
inveighed against the study of the dead languages 
in our schools, as a loss of time which might be more 
profitably devoted to other pnrsuits. It the remark 
had been limited to those boys and girls whose par- 
ents are able or willing to afford them but a few 
months schooling at a time, it would not have been 
deemed so exceptionable as when suggested as a gen- 
eral rule for scholars intent on a more thorough ed- 
ucation. J observation has led me to different con- 
clusions: Looking upon education as a process of 
intellectual development, I have observed that the 
study of the dead janguages induces, more readily 
than any other study, habits of attention and analy- 
sis, and contributes to the formation of taste and 
judgment, and to purity and accuracy of style in 
writing and speaking. These results come impercep- 
tibly from the tracing of words to their roots, and 
from the translation of words from one language to 
another. Our own language is derived, in a great 
measure, directly from the Greek and Latin—some 
of it comes from the more modern languages of 
Europe, which are themselves derivations from the 
same source; and if the structure of our native lan- 
guage is to be thoroughly understood, its fuundations 
must be explored. I do not say a competent knowl- 
edge of the English language may not be acquired 
without a study of Greek and Latin, but a thorough 
and philosophical knowledge of the language cannot 
be. Indeed if the opinion of some learned writers 
be correct, that all the languages of the earth have 
been derived from the venerable Hebrew, I see not 
how we can make ourselves complete masters of our 
own tongue, without going back to that primitive 
language in which God spoke to Adam, and which 
He taught Moses to write, amidst the sublime terrors 
of Mt. Sinai. 

That language is said to be the most perfect of all 





languages, and to contain all the elements of all oth- 
er languages. It must have been a direct gilt from 
God to man, and well adapted to develope and em- 
ploy these noble faculties planted by His own hand 
in the mind of man. I could wish, therefore, instead 
of our schools repudiating Greek and Latin, they 
would introdce the study, not only of the living lan- 
guages of our age, but that of the Hebrew itself. 

As germain to this subject I beg leave to introduce 
here the sentiments of the late Judge Brackenridge 
of our own Supreme Court, whose argument will be 
best expressed in his own words : 

“It is a question lately agitated whether the ac- 
quisition of what are called the learned languages, 
is useful. The perfect command of one’s own ver- 
nacular tongue is certainly necessary ; not the com- 
mand of words merely, but the delicate selection of 
words and choice terms. In order to this it is ne- 
cessary to understand the precise meaning of words ; 
and this is not to be collected from dictionaries, so 
well at least as from the roots of the words which 
are found in those languages from which our’s is de- 
rived. 

“There are of the ancient languages the Latin 
and the Greek—of the modern, French and German. 
The farthest way about is said to be oftentimes the 
nearest way home: and in order to be masters of the 
English language I would think it the shortest course 
to endeavor to obtain a knowledge of these—and 
more especially of the Latin and Greek. 

“ By studying the structure of these languages, 
we learn the structure of our own—in other words 
the grammar of it. Translation of an idea from one 
language to another gives facility in conveying an 
idea that is our own. And hence translation trom 
another language is an easy and successful introduc- 
tion to the speaking and writing of our own. 

“But a great use in studying the analysis of lan- 
guage is the habit of investigation—it being of all 
things the most difficult to fix the attention of the 
youthful and wandering mind. 

“ The tracing of etymologies and examining the 
concords of speech and the structure of sentences, is a 
good exercise for the judgment and suited to the un- 
derstanding of early years. 

“ But it is not the etymon of radical words merely 
that we acquire by the study of the learned lan- 
guages—we get impressed upon our minds many fine 
sentences, and excellent maxims of good sense and 
morality with which the classic writers abound ; and 
these from the very difficulty of translating, become 
better fixed in the memory. When we take into view 
the ancient mythology to which in our writings there 
is great reference—and the knowledge of ancient 
history and ancient geography—and also the lessons 
of rhetoric and criticism which from these as a text 
the preceptor will explain, I do not know any more 
useful system or course of study that can be taken. 
I would think it an uphill work to undertake to make 
a Lawyer without such a previous course of study 
and such acquisitions. I.say the more on this sub- 
ject, because it is a prevailing idea which favors the 
indolent, that the study of dead languages is unne- 
cessary. 

“Tt is true that from the slovenly and imperfect 
manner in which these languages are taught, with 
oftentimes bad pronunciation and false quantity, and 
also from the neglect of them after the Academy is 
left, a slur is brought upon that’ part of the system 
of Education. But it My: sxc that the acquintance 
which has been formed within the classics be kept 
u 

* Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.’ ” 
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As to Mathematics, I suppose there is no diversity | 
of opinion in our country. They are called the ex- 
act science. Their proofs consist in demonstrations | 
of the truth, and nothing can be more healthful to! 
the intellectual faculties, than the tracing of truth | 
through a complicated process of severe reasoning, 
to the clear light of demonstration. Beside, mathe-| 
mittics are essential to the study of many of the nat-| 
ural or physical sciences, especially that of As-| 
tronomy. 


lhese sciences afford another large field of truths | 


well suited for intellectual development. Here the | 
Student has to deal not with words, as in the study | 
of language, nor with abstraction, as in the mathe- | 
matics, but with ¢hings, with matter in its various | 
forms and modifications, and with the laws and rela- 
tions of matter. 

Astronomy opens to him a view of the celestial 
bodies and treats of their motions, distances, arrange- | 
ments, magnitudes and physical conditions—explains 
to him the position and the relations of the earth in 
the planetary system, and exhibits, on the grand- 
est seale imaginable, the law of gravitation, which 
Newion, reasoning according to the inductive philos- 
ophy of Bacon, deduced from the fall of an apple. 

Gieology and Mineralogy introduce him to a knowl- 
edge of the structure of the earth. Chemistry ex- 
plains to him the elements of matter and their mu- 
tual actions and ev mbinations ; whilst Natural Phi- 
losophy, or Physics, treats of the properties of bodies, 
as Natural History does of their physiognomy or ex- 
ternal appearance. 

Every thing in the heavens above him—in air, in 
water, or in the carth beneath him—is worthy of his 
profound study. And since the revival of learning 
in the 16th century, the facilities for the study of ex- 
ternal nature have been multiplied with amazing ra- 
pid ty. The art of printing, the telescope and micro- 
scope, themselves great discoveries, have led to new 
discoveries in all the sciences. The inductive phi- 
losophy taught by Bacon, has cleared away the su- 
perstitions and errors with which the ancients en- 
veloped the universe ; and the diffusion of intelligence 
and the principles of free government since the Pro- 
testint reformation, have awakened the common 
mind from the slumber of ages, to a love of learning 
and to vast improvements in all the arts with which 
the sciences are inseperably associated. Books, phi- 
losophical instruments, laboratories and lectures 
have multiplied, and knowledge is increased in every 
department of nature. Now therefore, the truths of 
natural science, ascertained, settled, fixed and illus- 
strated, may well be employed in our Academies and 
Colleges, to develope and invigorate the intellects of 
our sons and daughters. 

Nor would I, by any means, exclude, as unfitted 
to the same great purpose, the study of metaphysics, 
of mental philosophy, of history, of political econo- 
my, and the belles-lettres or polite literature. 

While from all these studies much information will 
be gained which can be turned to practical use and 
account in the business of life, the great object of 
education willbe attained—the development and disci- 
pline of the intellect. The mind thus educated be- 
comes a part of the wealth and power of the world, 
and the productive agent of new truths in philosophy 
and science. 

But, aver and above the actions of the body, and 
the mind, there is in man a moral nature, or soul, 
which was designed to be the presiding influence ; in 
virtue of which, he is an accountable being, and 





which is the grand distinguishing characteristic be- 
tween him and the brute creation. Shall this higher, 


better portion of the man be neglected, whilst we ed- 
ucate his body and mind? Mere intellectual culture 
without a kind, feeling and believing heart, is light 
without heat. The moonbeam that dances on the 
wave is beautiful—the pillars of light that shoot up 
our northern skies from oceans of polar ice are 
grand—but there is no vivifying power in them.— 
Fruits will never ripen, flowers will never bloom, in 
their clear cold light. These must have heat as well 


/as light. No more will intellect, however beautiful 


and yrand, if untempered by the moral affections, pro- 
duce fruits “pleasant to the sight and good for food.’ 
Bulwer has painted with his powerful pencil, in 
Eugene Aram, a scholar and a murderer, and in 
Paul Clifford, a gentleman and a robber—intelleet 
without heart—capacities without conscience. We 
have all seen and deplored such instances of perverted 
and misguided powers, in our own experience, Let 
us not multiply them, by encouraging systems of 
education that will develope physical and mental ca- 
pacities, without the restraining and controling influ- 
ence of an enlightened conscience. Moral culture isto 
commence in the nursery and is a work peculiarly 
parental, but not wholly so. The teacher has oppor- 
tunities to enforce a sense of personal obligation and 
duty, as he teaches moral shiieanies or the evidences 
of christianity; and as he unfolds the truth of 
science, he may point out their coincidence with 
the truths of revelation, and their singular adapted- 
ness to the happiness of man. The mind of the pu- 
pil may thus be led “ through nature, up to nature’s 
God,” and a spirit of filial affection and reverence be 
cultivated for the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. Ifthe powers of the body, and the faculties of 
the mind, are strengthened by exercise, so may the 
affections of the heart be deepened, and enlarged, b 
proposing to them objects and truths which are cal- 
culated to move them. The family circle, and the 
relations of human society, afford many such objects; 
whilst the Bible, the Pulpit, and the study of exter- 
nal nature, abound with truths of intensest interest, 
and most momentous consequence. 

For this process of education, which involves the 
development of the trifold nature of man, one and 
twenty years of minority and dependence are assign- 
ed by law. During that period, Parents, Guardians 
and Teachers are expected to perform their whole 
duty in training the child in the way he should go, 
and if they do, he will not be likely to depart from it 
when he grows into years of maturity. The work 
thus wisely begun and conducted, he will be almost 
certain to continue himself, through the whole period 
of his natural life. And the work of education is 
never finished. When the College and the boarding 
school are abandoned, the process is not to be regard- 
ed as completed. It is then only taken out of the 
hands of teachers and entrusted toone’s self. Butin 
whose hands soever the work is, the principles on 
which it should be conducted are the same. The 
boy whose limited means enable him to snatch but a 
few months of schooling hereand there should under- 
stand this. Let him consider who he is—what are 
the destinies to which he was born, and what the con- 
ditions of his nature; and let him apply himself to 
the cultivation of aL. his powers, physical, intellect- 
ual and moral. Poverty may deprive him of many 
of the ordinary facilities, but poverty may prove his 
very best school. If he will wisely employ the 
means within his reach, he may achieve much which 
indolence and skepticism would pronounce impossible, 
and may develope his trinity of powers on a scale of 
magnificent usefulness. The history of our race, and 
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especially of men in our own country, affords many 
illustrious examples to encourage the noble work of 
self-culture. 


It will be seen that these views of education, thus | 


imperfectly sketched, are comprehensive—embracing 


not only all conditions of society, but all the elements | 


of a man—* so mix’d in him, that nature might stand 
up, and say to all the world—this is a man.” Do 
not deem them impracticable. They are perfectly 
attainable, if only Parents, Preceptors, and Pupils 
would concur in acting upon them and fully up to 
them. And do not think them novel. Traces of 
these principles may be found in the Jewish econo- 
my. The Persians placed their children at the age 
of five or six under the care of their Maji, or men of 
letters, who combined a course of gymnastics with a 
course of moral science :—the former consisted in 


learning to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to fight | 
on horseback—the latter embraced and inculcated | 


the valuable habits of honesty, and speaking the truth, 
patience, sobriety, reverence to parents, and the 
practice of every virtue. With them intellectual 
culture was a subordinate consideration. 


An elegant writer speaking of the schools of Greece, 
and especially of Athens in the time of Pericles, holds 
the following language: “ The elementary branches 
of education were acquired among the Athenians as 
among ourselves, sometimes by private instruction but 
more generally by public schools. 
or six years, however, not the smallest effort was 
made to improve the mind, the whole of this period 
of time being devoted, agreeably to the advice of Pla- 
to and even of many earlier Sages, to sports and 
pastimes for the purpose of giving strength to the 
body ; exercises which were ever afterwards con- 
tinued with the greatest punctuality under particular 
regulations, and constituted a very important branch 
of Athenian education.” That the religious princi- 
ple was not neglected, is apparent from the tradition- 
al proverb, that it was more easy to find a God in 
Athens than a man, and from the elegant allusion of 
St. Paul to the profusion of altars there. 


In the schools of Prussia and England these princi- 
ples have been long recognized, and I am happy to 
believe that they have not been altogether disregarded 
in our own institutions of learning. I advocate no nov- 
elties, therefore, in recommending this system of edu- 
cation, but only a recurrence to fundamental princi- 
ples as practised in the most enlightened ages and 
nations of the world. I am persuaded that many of 
the evils of society spring from defective systems of 
education. How often do we see professional men, 
and others liberally educated, drooping under a bro- 
ken constitution—dragging out a miserable existence 
of dyspeptic pains—suffering sometimes from bronch- 
ial—sometimes from pectoral] affections—turning first 
to Allopathy with its drastic drugs and nostrums— 
then to Homeopathy, with its large promises:and its 
infinitesmal performances—then to the ignoble rab- 
ble of Swaims and Jaynes and Thompsons; until the 
substance of the poor literary patient, both pecuniary 
and physical, have been wasted in a vain pursuit af- 
ter health which he ought never to have lost—and 
he goes down into a premature grave, a martyr toa 
partial, ill-contrived system of education. Instead of 
Doctors had he bought a horse, and instead of drugs 
lad he made a free use of pure air, and cold-water, 
so bountifully furnished by Nature, he might have 
lived the usual term of life, a full proportioned, hale, 
and useful man. 


For the first five | 








| 





But look at an evil in the opposite direction. We 
have seen men who have gone through the schools 
and colleges of the country, who have distinguished 
themselves for attainments in learning, who whilst 
they have not sacrificed health and constitution, have 
developed the intellectual faculties into proportions 
of beauty and power, and who notwithstanding, have 
become blasphemous witlings, and sneering, scoffing 
infidels. Oh, how flippantly can they despatch the 
inspired volume as a pack of Jewish fables—with 
what complacency, half patronizing, half contemptu- 
ous, can they regard the humble, believing christian 
who clings to the cross as the anchor of his soul.— 
“In fifteen minutes Christianity goes by the board” 
—said Voltaire’s bookseller as he held his watch and 
announced to his anxious customers the forthcoming 
work of his master, which was to overthrow the 
Christian religion. Such is the conceit and assu- 
rance that infidelity begets. Time and again has 
infidelity announced that astronomical calculations, 
and geological discoveries, had falsified the Mosaic 
records, and put out the light, which, thank God, 
streams still unobscured and undiminished from those 
sacred pages. Why should an Infidel or a Deist ever 
come forth from the halls of learning? Why should 
moral darkness and blindness, mingle with intellect- 
ual light? Only because the system of education 
that forgets or neglects the heart and its affections, 
is a defective and vicious system, which educates but 
half the man, and sends him out into the world a 
distorted monster, to be a living testimony against the 
cause of education. 

“A little learning,” says Lord Bacon, “ tendeth 
to Atheism ; but more bringeth us back to religion.” 
The more facts are multiplied in the natural sciences 
—the more thoroughly they are classified, arranged, 
and considered, the more coincident are they found 
with the facts of revelation. 


Religion has nothing to fear from real learning.— 
Its Author claims to be the Author of Nature, and 
of those very faculties which we employ in investi- 
gating His works. So wise and benificent a Being 
cannot have contradicted Himself. Letus study ail 
that he has given us to study, whether in the Book 
of Nature or the book of Revelation—let us cultivate 
and develope all our powers—those of the heart as 
well as those of the mind—and above all, let us main- 
tain humble and teachable minds, and we shall find 
ourselves guided into all truth, and grounded in faith 
as well as knowledge. 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen: These observations 
on the general principles of education are designed 
for you, as well as for parents, teachers, and others 
concerned in the administration of this institution.— 
Toa very great extent education is a self-work.— 
Your co-operation in every effort is needed, but many 
efforts belong exclusively to yourselves to make. I 
would therefore have you possess well defined and 
enlarged views on this important subject. They are 
essential to your present success in the acquisition 
of education—they are essential, inasmuch as you 
are to exert a large influence on public epinion in 
your day and generation. 

Female education has been much neglected in 
most periods of the world’s history. It is an indica- 
tion of advancing civilization that, both in Europe 
and our own country, more attention is beginning to 
be given to the education of that sex. Whilst there 
are peculiarities in the proper education of females 
which I cannot now take time to discuss, the general 
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principle of corresponding physieal, mental, and moral 
development, is as applicable to them as to the other 
sex. Forms of health and beauty,.are to be devel- 
oped only by exercise—femaie intellect, fully equal 
in capacities to the male, needs the same kind of dis- 
cipline ; whilst the female heart, far more susceptible 
to right impressions than the sterner sex, is to be im- 
proved by the application of the same class of truths. 

There ought to be, inseparably associated with 
every system of education, the inculcation of high and 
honorable sentiments on every subject. Girls, even 


deed make a Golden Calf and call it God—-bui we do 
that which is just as unwise—we debase our superior 
nature to the dominion of matter. Be ye more wise 
in your generation. If yousurvey the rapid develop- 
ment of the continent on which: we live, and observe 
its giant strides in government, in arts, in population 
and wealth, you will do well, whilst you appreciate 
these, to remember not only the Maker and Giver of 
these elements of greatness, but the fact, that it was 
the thoughtful intellect of Christopher Columbus who 
reasoned out the existence of this Continent, and 





in the hour of lawful frolic, should never forget the | pointed mankind to it, as the theatre of these magni- 


modesty and decorum which constitute the chief | ficent achievements. Egypt and Assyria, Greece 
charm of their sex—boys should always cultivate a | and Rome could pile up material monuments of their 


chivalric regard for truth and honor. Detference for 
age—respect for teachers—love of teachers—love of 
parents, and home, and country—forgiveness of in- 
sults—affable and condescending manners—these are 
concomitant graces that shine beautifully amidst the 
lustre which education imparts to the character. 

Your opportunities here are great—let not your 
parents and friends be disappointed in your misuse or 
neglect of them. Make full proof of them, for you 
will need in life, afl the development of all your pow- 
ers Which yeu can acquire. 

My young friends, the age in which we are living, 
and in which you are preparing to act your part, is 
remarkable for its devotion to material good, and for 
its neglect of the ideal. External wealth diverts at- 
tention from the treasures that lie hidden in heart 
and mind, Things seen displace all proper regard 
for things unseen—though the unseen may be as real 
ns theseen. Reality does not depend on the external 
senses. A mathematical truth is as real as a moun- 
tain. The affections of the heart are as unquestion- 
able as dollars and cents. Imagination and taste are 
subst. itive facts, and as susceptible of cultivation as 
farms ond gardens. Yet the bent of the age is away 
from 10. sible realities, towards such as are material 
and palpable. The question in the general mind is 
not what is beautiful and true—but what is utilitarian 
and profitable. The quality of thoughts, is judged 
of like the sands of the Sacramento—accorning to 
the dollars they will yield. This devotion to mate- 
rial good results out of the facilities to prosperity. af- 
forded to business by the improvements in arts, and 
the amazing resources of the country we inhabit.— 
We are justly proud of our young and virgin country, 
Two centuries ago it was ruled by the beasts of the 
forest, and by savages scarcely less ferocious. Now, 
it is the abode of more than twenty millions of men 
and women, in the full enjoyment of all the arts and 
comforts of civilized life. Vast cities and flourishing 
towns have sprung up like magic creations—hillsand 
vallies have been subdued and made productive by 
the hand of agriculture—the iron-horse goes rushing 
through the land wheeling in his train crowds of tra- 
vellers,and the productions of soil and loon—of work- 
shop and forge,—that mysterious fibre, stretching 
from the heart to the extremities of the republic, giv- 
ing of ‘tsclfno sign of life, tells tales of all that is said 
or done in the land,—a world-wide commerce, invit- 
ed to our shores by our gold and our grain, diffuses 
life and activity through all the channels of business, 
and stimulates a love of gain—a longing and a 
reaching after more and more of the material wealth 
of the world. All is motion, action and hurry. We 
see the wonders wrought out of matter, and we fall 
inte idolatry of the material, whilst we forget the 


value of the intellect and the soul. We do not in-" 


triumphs in arts and arms, but they had not thought- 
| fulness to guess out the existence of this western 
| world. 

And when you find your astonishment excited by 
marvels wrought by steam and electricity, forget not 
that these agencies have been in the world ever since 
the days of Jubal and Tubal Cain; but that it was 
reserved forour Franklin, and Fulton, in the recesses 
of their diseiplined intellects, to discern the use of 
these agencies and subject them to the convenience 
|of man. Remember too, that whatever is beautiful 
| in architecture, rich in painting, and sublime in poe- 
| try, has come of study—from the ideal rather than 
‘from the grossness of matter; and then, as you accus- 


| tom yourselves to refer the practical results which 
| you witness in life, to the mental causes which have 
| led to their production, you will realize that mind is 
| indeed superior to matter, and will guard yourselves 
/and others, against the idolatrous tendencies of the 
age in which we live. 
| ~ You will learn, too, how to appreciate such schools 
as these, which develope thought as well as action— 
a moral sense instead of a greed for money. . You 
| will honor and bless your parents and friends, and 
| teachers, who directed your steps in the ways of wis- 
| dom, and taught you how to esteem the facts that sur- 
round your existence. It is because such institutions 
rear up and send out such men and. women to testify 
against the mis-judgments of a corrupt world—to 
| adorn the relations of life,—and to advance and illus- 
trate our common humanity, that I rejoice in their 
prosperity, and with all my heart, bid them God- 
speed. 








KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Ilave oft-times no connexon. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

(The mere materials with which wisdom arr’: 

Till smooth’d, and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems t’enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much. 
Wisdom is humble that he knows nomore.—Cow PER. 


Knowledge and Wisdom, though nearly allied, seem 
to differ in this, that Knowledge is a power or faculty, 
and Wisdom is the proper exercise of it . ... the 
former relating to speculation . . .. the latter to 
ractice. - 
This distinction we are led to make by woful expe- 
ience of our own selves. We have some portion 
both of knowledge and wisdom; but of the two we 
than wisdom, and therefore it 


have more knowle 
frequently happens that we know what is right, and 
what is wrong.—Jortin. a 
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